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Uniform Treatment 
Of Non-Concurrent 
Insurance Praised 


Bassett, Fire Adjustment Bureau, 
Points to Absence of Litiga- 
tion Since 1934 


PROTECTION FOR ASSUREDS 


Withcut Judicial Sanction These 
Rules Have Been Followed 
Without Exception 


Since the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in 1934 published rules for 
the uniform treatment of problems of 
non-concurrent apportionments stock fire 
companies have without exception fol- 
lowed these rules, according to Nelson 
B. Bassett, treasurer, Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, who discussed this 
matter a few days ago with the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association. Mu- 
tual companies have in general accepted 
these rules in cases where they are in- 
terested jointly with stock carriers. 

By this constructive step of adhering 
to uniform rules it is unlikely that there 
will be any more cases of non-concur- 
rency presented to the courts for settle- 
ment. The practical effect of these rules, 
said Mr. Bassett, is to give the assured 
the maximum protection possible under 
his contracts so that he is unlikely to 
feel the necessity of litigating his case. 
The National Board rules have never re- 
ceived judicial sanction and it is prob- 
able they never will, Mr. Heins, who has 
long been an authority on loss adjust- 
ments, asserted, 

Constant Difficulty for Years 

_ Prior to 1934 and the adoption of uni- 
form rules there was constant difficulty 
with adjustments where more than one 
fire policy was involved. Printed on the 
face of every fire insurance policy, said 
Mr. Bassett, in a most conspicuous place, 
is the following warning: “It is impor- 
tant that the written portions of all 
policies covering the same property read 
exactly alike; if they do not, they should 
be made uniform at once.” In spite of 
this warning adjusters were confronted 
almost weekly by situations in which 
policies were not made uniform and 
where the lack of such concurrency not 
only caused much argument and friction 
€tween companies, but frequently oper- 
ated to the distinct disadvantage of the 
assured. 

“The first question presented,” contin- 
ued Mr. Bassett, “is ‘what is other in- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Thanksgiving Day 


In the “good old days” before the War, Thanksgiving 
sentiments of gratitude were dressed out with references to 
turkeys, pumpkins, bounteous harvests of wheat and corn 
and cotton, and other products of the soil. We were pros- 
perous beyond any other people, and in our churches and 
our proclamations we boastfully thanked the Deity for it. 


Nowadays we have too much cotton, corn, wheat.— 
too much of everything that the soil can give; but a multi- 
tude are nevertheless without any element of prosperity. 


Yet, we have at least three paramount blessings — 

We rejoice in the inviolable right of self-determina- 
tion—a factual right, bristling with constitutional pro- 
tection. 

We have faith in the ability of the American mind 
to solve our problems, with insistent justice to all classes 
and interests, and to restore the American standard of 
living. 

We have freedom, of press, of speech, and of lawful 
action. And are fearless of foreign ismatists. 

Our country, on this Thanksgiving Day, is majestic 
witness that “government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” has not perished from the earth. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. Kinocs.ey, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















Life Advertisers At 
Atlantic City Survey 
Public Psychology 


Experts in Many Fields Address 
Association of Life Company 
Advertising Managers 


Program in Four Sections Touches 
the Public, the Companies, 
Policyholders, Agents 


By Clarence Axman 

Atlantic City, Nov. 16—Every activity 
which will make the public think more 
highly of life insurance was the keynote 
of the convention in Atlantic City at 
Hotel Traymore this week of the Life 
Advertisers Association. The program 
speakers included several of the coun- 
try’s best students of the public psych- 
ology of business, and several well-known 
company home office representatives, in- 
cluding Ford S, Kumpf, president Do- 
minion Life; James A McLain, vice- 
president Guardian Life; D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president and agency man- 
ager Phoenix Mutual Life; John A. 
Stevenson, executive vice-president Penn 
Mutual, and Joseph C. Behan, vice-presi- 
dent Massachusetts Mutual Life. Lat- 
ter was the principal banquet speaker. 
In addition there were a large number 
of men on the program from the publi- 
cation and advertising departments. 

Election of officers for the coming 
year resulted in choice of John H. Mc- 
Carroll, advertising manager, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, as president. Vice-presi- 
dent is Karl Ljung, Jefferson Standard 
Life; new secretary is A. Scott Ander- 
son of Equitable of Iowa, and new 
treasurer C. Sumner Davis of the Provi 
dent Mutual. 

Program in Four Sections 

Nelson A, White, advertising manager 
Provident Mutual, chairman of the con- 
vention program committee, had broken 
up the program with four sections. They 
were Life Insurance and the Public; the 
Companies and the Public; the Company 
and the Policyholder; the Company and 
the Agent. 

Among speakers from outside the in- 
surance arena were Eric Hodgins, pub- 
lisher of Fortune; Bernard S. Lichten- 
berg, president of Institute of Public Re- 
lations; John Caples, author of advertis- 
ing and sales books; Wesley A. Gilman, 
vice-president of N. W. Aver & Son; 
Raymond Moley, contributing editor 
“Newsweek.” 

Cyrus T. Steven, advertising manager 
Phoenix Mutual, was in the chair as 
president of the L. A. A. Convention 
started with an invocation by Dr. Alex- 
ander Mackie, president of Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund, oldest life insurance 
company in the United States. 

Publisher of Fortune 

Eric Hodgins, publisher of the maga- 

zine Fortune, was first of the guest 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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ABRAHAM I. COVELL, ROBERT KRUH 
> Ee 


r . ; General Agent. Was Con 
Supervisor. Leading _pro- tinental American’s youngest 
ducer of the agency, and has 7 
one of the highest average 
cases in the Company. Four- 
teen years of life insurance 


manager when appointed 
four years ago. Eleven years 
of life insurance experience, 


management and production; however, and a consistent 
never missed Club member- large producer on the per 
ship. Specializes in Estate sonal end. Always a Club 
Planning. Cornell graduate. member. Graduate of N. Y.U. 


FROM SCRATCH to fourth place in four years. That is the record of Robert Kruh and 
his college-staffed group of specialists who have outgrown their quarters twice since the 
opening of their original office in Brooklyn. Their growth has not been a spectacular one, 
however, but a gradual, healthy one—chalking up a steady increase each year. And October 
—which the Company dedicated to a “Founders Month” anniversary drive—was a fitting 
climax to this story of progress, for the agency closed the biggest month of its existence. 
What is behind this record? “Bob” Kruh believes the answer lies in two things, which are 
the foundation stones of the Kruh Agency: education and specialization. Their development 
of themselves as income specialists has built every man into a big producer—and a big 
contributor to the public’s unrealized need for a plan to assure that their life insurance does 
the job they want done. The Kruh Agency is located at 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


EXTRA RETIREMENT PROTECTION 
PROVIDEB IN ELASTIC CONTRACT 


OT ALL of Continental America’s ‘‘Points of Extra Protection”’ 
put the accent on death protection. Members of the Kruh 
Agency, who emphasize the szcome angle of every man’s finan- 
cial problems, find that one of the most attractive contracts in 
their sales kit is the Continental American self-pension plan 
called the Adjustable Retirement Income Endowment. Com- 
bining a high degree of flexibility with a high investment value, 
this depression-proof policy may be converted into a lifelong 
income at any time after Age 55—-or you may continue to pay 
premiums and build up its value until as late as Age 70, accord- 
ing to your circumstances. It pays dividends and at any time 
may be converted into Ordinary Life with a premium lower than 
the Ordinary premium as of the original age. It is a remarkable 
way to prepare for the unforeseen reverses of middle age as 
well as the foreseen need of a sure income in later life. 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


For complete information, write W. M. ROTHAERMEL, Vice President 




















JULES ANZEL 


Associate General Agent. 
Graduate New Jersey Law 
School. Joined Company in 
*32 without previous experi- 
ence, and has qualified for 
every Leaders Club. High 
average case. On Speakers 
committee of N. Y. Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 









































Check these 


Points of Extra Protection 


ov Assets 10% more than liabilities—double the usual 
margin of extra protection, 

v Preferred Class rates on a full line of ten different 

contracts. 

v¥ Originators of the Family Income Policy—also com- 
plete Family Protection rider for almost any policy. 

Y  Extra-Protection “Business Policy” providing to Age 
6§ an average of about 50% more than the usual 
amount of insurance per premium dollar. 


v¥ One-Year-Term Additions—without evidence of in- 
surability—providing an average of $100 of extra 
protection for every $1 of dividend. 


v New 20-Year Term policy with reduced rates for first 
§ years—convertible during first 15 years. 


v Change-of-Plan privilege permits Endowment and 
Limited Pay policyholders to reduce premium to 
lower than Ordinary Life premium as of original age— 
regardless of health or insurability. Limited Pay 
policies contain guaranteed Endowment option. 
Unique Educational Income Agreement automatically 
insures student beneficiary at no extra cost. 


Monthly premiums on all plans. 


Protection for every class of risk—preferred, standard, 
and substandard up to 2!4 times standard mortality. 


a. 54 4 


For retirement protection: Optional Retirement 
Annuity and Adjustable Income Endowment giving 
complete flexibility to meet unknown future conditions. 
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Distinguished Group of Leaders To 
Address Life Presidents’ Convention 


A distinguished group of prominent 
speakers on the program of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, un- 
usual even for this affair which always 
has prominent leaders from many fields 
outside of insurance as well as from 
within the business, has been announced 
for the convention of the association at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
December 1 and 2. Theme of the meet- 
ing is “Underwriting America’s Human 
Values.” 

Among the Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., the board 
and member of finance committee, United 
States Steel Corp.; Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
Bell Telephone 
chairman 


speakers are 
chairman of 


president Laboratories ; 
Norman H. 
Red Cross; Thomas S. 
Pennsylvania; James G. 
Brooklyn Institute 
honorary 


Davis, American 
Gates, president 
University of 
McDonald, president 
of Arts 
chairman of 


Sciences and 
the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, and James L. Ilsley, K.C., Can- 
ada’s Minister of National Revenue, who 
will come from Ottawa to address the 
convention, 


The Life Insurance Side 


Important contributions to the devel- 
opment of the central theme will likewise 
be made on the life insurance side of the 
program. The association is now assem- 
bling from life companies in all sections 
of the country special data bearing on 
the functions of the business in under- 
writing human values in America, and 
the facts thus gathered will serve as the 
basis for a number of addresses. 

These surveys will enable the con- 
vention to receive estimates bearing on 
such questions as the aid rendered by 
life insurance in 1938 through disburse- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
the total amount of life insurance in 


and 


force in the nation, and the growth of 
this protection during the current year. 
Life insurance investments will be the 
subject of a special review disclosing. sig- 
trends in 


nificant that field. Mortality 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW 


field, he was its president from 1924 


records of a large group of companies 
to 1929 when he became chairman of the 


also are being collected to throw addi 


tional light on the nation’s health in — board. 
1938. In addition, the work of the agency The close relationship of health to hu- 
forces in underwriting human values is jan values, together with the broad view 


conditions in that field accorded to 
those in the sphere of life insurance med- 
icine, will attach unusual importance to 
the address of Dr. Harold M. Frost, 
medical director New England Mutual 


scheduled to receive particular consider of 
ation. Stewardship in life insurance also 
will be the subject of an address. 
Life Insurance Speakers 

An illustrious array of life 
leaders will discuss these topics, drawing 
on perspectives gained through experi 
ence in practically every branch of the 
business. Opening the sessions on the 
morning of December 1, President Julian 
Price of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., will speak on the 
convention theme. His address will dis- 
close the results of the surveys dealing 
with life insurance disbursements, insur 


insurance 


ince in force, and new business \[r 
Price will be chairman of the meeting 
The investment review will be pre 


Phillips of 
“Investment 
Times” is. the 


sented by President 1. \. 
the Minnesota Mutual, Life 
Tendencies in Changing 
title under which he will discuss the life 
insurance portfolio and the trends there 
in reflected. Rising to his present posi 
tion through actuarial channels, and ai 
expert in that field, he has also had a 
wealth of experience with life insuranc¢ 
investment problems which will lend par 
address. He 
the Minnesota 
years, serving 


ticular significance to his 
has been connected with 
Mutual for almost thirty 
as its president since 1929 





Stewardship—National Health 


Standing as a bulwark against the 
depression, life insurance has won an 
exceptionally high degree of public es 
teem. Contributing to this, in large Life. His topic 
measure, is the ideal of stewardship Significance — of 
which prevails in the business. Ethelbert) Serving on the 


Kay Hart Studios 
JULIAN PRICE 
Chairman of Convention 
will be “The Human 


Changing Mortality.” 
medical staff of the New 


Ide Low, chairman of the board, Homi Kneiand Mutual for the past seventeen 
Life of New York, will discuss this funda- cars, Dr. Frost has been its medical di- 
mental principle of life insurance in an rector since 1931, In the course of his 
other address of outstanding interest t work he has carried on a large amount 
the convention audience. A distinguished f original investigation in connection 
lawyer as well as a leading life insurance with the cardio-respiratory tests now in 


eneral use by the company’s examiners. 
Life \ member of the executive council of 
Life Insurance Med- 


executive, he will invest his subject with 
Joining 
twenty 
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Kaiden 
DR. HAROLD M. FROST 


Phillips Studio 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Studios, Inc. 


ical Directors, he was made the associa- 
tion’s second vice-president in 1937 and, 
last month, was elected vice-president. 


Agency and Supervisory Addresses 


John A. Stevenson, executive vice- 
president Penn Mutual Life, will discuss 
the work of the agency forces and its 
bearing on the convention theme. Noted 
as an educator, as well as an able execu- 
tive both in the home office and the 
field, he possesses an insight into life 
insurance affairs along agency and ad- 
ministrative lines which promises to 
make his address one of the highlights 
of the convention. Approximately half 
of Mr. Stevenson’s career has been in 
educafion and includes service as pro- 
fessor of education and director of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
left the latter position in 1920 to become 
third vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, later becoming 
second vice-president. Going to the Penn 
Mutual in 1928 as an agency manager, he 
was made vice-president in 1931 and has 
been executive vice-president since 1936. 
His subject will be “Totaling the Life 
Underwriters’ Contribution.” 

The field of insurance supervision will 
be represented on the association's pro- 
gram by Frank N. Julian, Superintendent 
of Insurance of Alabama and president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. When he took up his 
duties as head of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of his state in 1935, Superintendent 
Julian began his third period of service 
in that office. He was secretary of state 
and ex-officio Superintendent of Insur 
ance from 1907 to 1911 and was again 
Superintendent of Insurance from 1923 
to 1928. He also has served in the news- 
paper field and as a member of the 
\labama Public Service Commission and 


has engaged in various life insurance 
and casualty insurance activities He 
was president of the Bankers Fire & 


Marine Co, of Birmingham prior to be- 
coming Superintendent of Insurance of 
his state in 1935. 


Large Attendance Planned 


between 400 and 
the convention, it is 


500 in attend- 
estimated 


With 


ance at 
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Blank & Stoller Studios 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
that executives of companies having 
more than 90% of the life insurance in 
force in the United States and Canada 
will be present to hear the various speak- 
ers and receive first-hand reports in con- 


nection with their business. State and 
provincial supervisory officials of both 
countries also will attend. 


Careers of Non-Insurance Speakers 


Careers which sparkle with achieve- 
ments in a broad range of important 
activities form the background of the 


various speakers who are coming from 
outside of the life insurance sphere to 


join in discussing America’s human 
values. 
James L. Ilsley 
To be appointed to one of the most 


important financial positions in the Can- 
adian government at an age when con- 
spicuous success is usually far from the 
grasp of the average man has been the 


destiny of James L. Ilsley. He had 
barely passed 40 when the Dominion’s 
portfolio of National Revenue was en- 


trusted to his keeping. 

Although he had the distinction of 
being one of the youngest members of 
the Canadian Cabinet he had previously 
served in Parliament for almost a dec- 
ade and had achieved renown as one of 
its most industrious members. First 
elected to the House of Commons in 
1926, he was re-elected in 1930 and again 
in 193%. A member of the Price Spreads 
Commission, he took a prominent part in 
the deliberations of that body. He was 
appointed Minister of National Revenue 
in 1935 

\ lawyer by profession, Mr. IIsley be- 


FRANK N. JULIAN 


Kaiden Studios, Inc. 
JAMES G. McDONALD 


came a member of the Nova Scotia Bar 
in 1916 and followed his chosen field for 
ten years before entering the service of 
his government. His intimate familiar- 
ity with the financial problems of his 
country and methods used in their solu- 
tion promise an address of signal inter- 
est to his audience when he speaks on 
“Canada’s Progress and Stability.” 
Viewpoint of an Industrialist 


Another address to which the life com- 
pany executives will look forward with 
keen anticipation is that of Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., chairman of board of the 
United States Steel Corp. Since he en- 
tered the world of industry in 1924 he 
has held a series of positions which have 


given him a broad view of conditions 
in that field and have equipped him 
especially well to discuss them in the 


light of the convention theme. 

During a career that has been marked 
by a meteoric rise to positions of great 
responsibility, Mr. Stettinius has served 
two of the country’s outstanding indus- 
tries. Entering the General Motors Corp. 
in 1924, he later assisted exccutives there, 
including Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and in 
1931 became vice-president. He joined 
the U. S. Steel Corp. in 193 to serve 
successively as vice-chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, chairman of the finance 
committee and a director of the corpo- 
ration and chairman of the board and 
member of the finance committee. 

Important activities beyond the scope 
of the corporations with which he has 
been connected also contribute to the 
viewpoint which he will bring to the 
platform. He was in active charge of 


JAMES L. ILSLEY 


Blackstone Studios, Inc. 
DR. FRANK B. JEWETT 


Reception Committee Named 

Chandler Bullock, president, State Mu- 
tual Life, will be chairman and Leighton 
McCarthy, K.C., chairman of the board, 
Canada Life, will be vice-chairman of 
the reception committee for the conven- 
tion. The other members of the com- 
niittee will be 

Alfred L. Aiken, New York. 

Morgan B. Brainard, Hartford. 

Elbert S. Brigham, Montpelier. 

Guy W. Cox, Boston. 

Cornelius A. Craig, Nashville. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, Chicago. 

Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Jersey City. 

Carl Heye, New York. 

David F. Houston, New York. 

Richard H. Kimball, Chattanooga. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, New York. 

Clarence B. Little, Bismarck, N. D. 

James Lee Loomis, Hartford. 

Charles S. Macdonald, Toronto. 

Henry M. Merriam, Springfield, III. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, New York. 

3ertrand J. Perry, Springfield, Mass. 

Sylvan B. Phillips, Portland, Me. 

Francis P. Sears, Boston. 

Bradford H. Walker, Richmond. 

Charles F. Williams, Cincinnati. 

Howard S. Wilson, Lincoln, Neb. 

Arthur B. Wood, Montreal. 

L. Edmund Zacher, Hartford. 





the National “Share-the-Work Move- 
ment” for the Second Federal Reserve 
District, acted as liaison officer between 
NRA and the Industrial Advisory Board, 
is a member of the Advisory Committee 





Kaiden Studios, Inc. 
THOMAS S. GATES 


ae 





NORMAN H. 


DAVIS 


on Social Security, and is a member of 


the Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce. 
Career of Dr. Jewett 

“The Laboratory—A Potent Source of 
Progress in Industry” is the subject on 
which Dr. Frank B. Jewett will speak 
to the convention, Representing research 
on the association’s program, the presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
will bring to the platform perspectives 
gained during more than thirty-five years 
of experience in his chosen field. 

Although he began his research activi- 
ties in the educational sphere as research 
assistant at the University of Chicago, 
and later was instructor of physics and 
electrical engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, his con- 
nection with industry extends back to 
1904, and embraces a succession of impor- 
tant offices in both the electrical and the 
communications fields. In such positions 
as chief engineer, then vice-president, of 
the Western Electric Co., vice-president 
in charge of development and research of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, he has been in close touch 
with many scientific developments of the 
past quarter-century and has had a part 
in bringing them about. 

Active in a host of scientific organi- 
zations, Dr. Jewett also has devoted his 
talents freely to public service. Nowa 
member of the Government Relations 
and Science Advisory Board, and the 
committee on aids to scientific learning 
of the National Resources Committee, 
he has been chairman of the Division ot 
Engineering and Industrial Research ot 
the National Research Council and a 
member of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Board. To a list of awards which 
he has won in the field of research there 
was added, as recently as last month, 
the John Fritz Gold Medal—highest 0! 
American engineering honors. 

Address by Norman H. Davis 

Few organizations can claim closet 
contacts with the task of preserving and 
enhancing human values than the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The address by Norman 
H. Davis, under whose leadership the 
work of that far-flung organization 's 
being carried on, promises to be 
commanding interest to the convention 
audience. 

In discussing “Safeguarding Human 
Values Through the American Red 
Cross,” Mr. Davis will bring to his sub- 
ject viewpoints formed during the course 
of a distinguished career in_ business, 
finance and public service. The United 
States Government has often sought his 
advice in connection with financial al 
fairs involving foreign nations and he 
has represented the government on 1 
merous occasions at council tables abroad. 
He has served on international mission 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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me iies of New York 
Adds Chicago Agency 


EXPANDING IN N MIDDLE WEST 





Adolph R. Klein Chosen Additional 
General Agent; Has Been Active Pro- 
ducer for Several Years 


Home Life of ‘New 
the addition of another general agency 
in metropolitan Chicago in its appoint- 
ment of Adolph R. Klein with offices at 
| LaSalle Street. Mr. Klein has been 
in life insurance since 1932, represent- 


York announces 





ADOLPH R. 


KLEIN 


ing the Equitable Society. In his sec- 
ond year in business he was advanced to 
assistant agency manager and developed 
and directed a large unit. Every year, 
through personal production, he has quali- 
fied for membership in leaders’ clubs. He 
is a graduate of University of Michigan, 
'23, School of Business Administration, 
and was a member of Michigan’s West- 
ern Conference championship _ baseball 
team in 1923. 


Before entering life insurance Mr. 
Klein was engaged in sales promotion 
and advertising for several nationally 


known companies. He is a Chartered 
Life Underwriter and an active member 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, having served two years on the 
advisory council. 


Facilities Growing 


Home Life’s development and expan- 
sion program in the Middle West is 
thus given further impetus with this 
third general agency in Chicago, James 
F. Ramsey, general agent, and Kaare 
Krough, general agent, have been carry- 


ing the company’s expansion program 
forward for the past three years. Also 
located in Chicago is a home office 


agency officer, Resident Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies John F. Walsh. 
Besides furnishing immediate home of- 
fice contact to all the agencies in the 
Middle West, Mr. Walsh has the par- 
ticular responsibility for the expansion 
program as it is related to new agency 
development in metropolitan Chicago, as 
Well as in the Ohio and Mississippi 
River valleys. 





FOLEY’S MEN PLAY FOOTBALL 


ug Smmothy W. Foley, general agent in 
New York for State Mutual Life, is 
conducting a “football” contest in his 


agency. There are two teams, one known 
as the Fordham Rams, captained by Ray- 
mond A. Gallary, supervisor, and the 
New York Violets, captained by Frank 
Meyers, the oldest agent in the office 
a fifteen- year veteran. The contest will 
tun until November 26. 
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CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING 


Widows of family providers 
who believed in life insurance 
protection have reason to be 
grateful. Thanks to this fore- 
sight they are not in want. 


So, too, have the salesmen who 
placed the policies every right to 
be thankful for the opportunity 
to serve and children. 


women 








rudential 
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The Connecticut Mutual 


APPOINTED IN PHILADELPHIA 
Stokes B. Carrigan, Jr., Is Named To 
Succeed Frank D. Lombar, Who Will 
Retire; Effective December 1 

Stokes B. Carrigan, Jr., who entered’ 
life insurance in Philadelphia in 1925, 
has been appointed general agent there 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life effec- 
tive December 1. He succeeds Frank D. 
Lombar who is retiring from the life in- 
surance business in accordance with defi- 





STOKES B. 


CARRIGAN, JR. 


nite retirement plans made some years 
ago, 

Mr. Carrigan 
phia and comes to the 
tual from his position as 
Philadelphia for the Provident Mutual. 
He has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for the past thirteen years, eight of 
which have been spent in some form of 


supervisory capacity. He started his life 


is a native of Philadel- 
Connecticut Mu- 
supervisor in 


insurance career as head of the conser- 
vation department in the Philadelphia 
agency of the Provident Mutual in 1925, 


in 1927 became a successful personal pro- 


ducer and a member of his company’s 
leaders’ club, and was then advanced to 
field assistant, educational supervisor, 


business. 
of the bi ard 
Associa- 


and then supervisor of new 

Mr. Carrigan is a member 
of directors of the Philadelphia 
tion of Life Underwriters and is chair- 
man of the supervisors and assistant 
managers group of the association. H 
is a graduate of the School of Agency 
Management held by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at Briarcliff in 
1935. 

Mr. Carrigan will head the younger of 
the Connecticut Mutual’s two agencies in 
Philadelphia, the older agency being un- 
der the direction of General Agent Th 
Leiper Black. 


BRAGG AGENCY HOLDS DINNER 
Affair Celebrates Agency Record In 
October; Edward Levine, A. J. 
McElroy, Win Prizes 
Six company officers of the Guardian 
Life and twenty-six members of the 
agency attended the James Elton Bragg 
egency dinner at the Drug & Chemical 
Club last Thursday evening. The affair 
celebrated the agency’s accomplishment 
during President’s Month in October 
when it made 112% of its quota. Pro- 
duction awards went to Edward Levine 
for the greatest number of applications 
and to A. J. McElroy, who produced the 

greatest percentage of his quota. 
Compaty officers present were James 

A McLain, vice-president; James Scott, 

assistant vice-president; J. C. Barnsley, 


actuary; John L. Cameron, assistant 
actuary; Dr. M. B. Bender, medical di- 
rector, and Edward P. Ruge, underwrit- 


ing secretary. 
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BEGIN SEC INSURANCE STUDY 


The staff of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (SEC) has begun 
its field examination of the insurance 
business, and is now engaged in work 
at the offices of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 











Metropolitan’s Field 
Told of Pink’s Report 


COMMENT ON RECOMMENDATION 


Some Have Already Become Effective; 
Some Under Consideration; 
Views on Commissions 


The Metropolitan Life has acquainted 
its field force with the recommendations 
in Superintendent Pink’s report on ‘In- 
dustrial life insurance, and makes some 
comments relative to the recommenda- 
tions. Some of the Pink recommenda- 
tions had already been carried out by 
the company; some have been under 
consideration by it for sometime. For 
instance, the company has heretofore 
expressed its entire agreement with the 
preparation of a new standard Industrial 
mortality table; it has no objection to 
requirement that every Industrial policy 
have the word “Industrial Policy” printed 
conspicuously upon the face of the poli- 
cies, 

The Metropolitan has for some time 
been giving notice on non-forfeiture ben- 
efits, but thinks that to require such 
notice for the benefits given between 
six months and three years would under 
its present liberal policies be unreason- 
able and unnecessary because in many 
instances the Extended Term insurance 
would have expired before the insured 
could receive the notice. 

It no longer has a “sound health” 
clause in its policies, but the Superin- 
tendent’s recommendation on subject are 
in harmony with the provisions relating 
to medical treatment in its new policies 
issued since January 1, 1937. As to the 
Pink recommendation of a standard pro- 
vision for cash surrender values requir- 
ing payment after four years the com- 
pany’s current policies provide for cash 
surrender value at the end of five years. 

Commissions 

The company believes that there should 
be no practical differentiation between 
the first year’s commission paid for 
either Ordinary or Industrial insurance, 
or as between Monthly premium and 
Weekly Premium policies. It thinks 
there should be no discrimination against 
persons whose insurance needs can be 
met only by Weekly Premium insurance. 
With lower commissions for the writing 
of such insurance the needs of these 
persons might suffer because of the in- 
ducement of higher commissions towards 
concentration of service on those able 
to purchase larger policies. Such larger 
commissions would create, it thinks, a 
purely artificial and objectionable mode 
of placing life insurance, not in the 
best interests of policyholders or pros- 
pects, 


Dividend Scale of John 
Hancock Same for 1939 


President Guy W. Cox has announced 
that the same dividend scale as that 
currently in force has been adopted for 
1939 by the John Hancock. The com- 
pany will set aside more than $19,000,000 
for dividends to policyholders. The same 
general formula now in effect will be 
continued on retirement annuities and 
Group policies. 

The directors have voted that during 
1939 the interest distribution on funds 
held on deposit or retained under op- 
tional settlement provisions in the poli- 
cies will be at the rate allowed during 
1938. 


‘ 








L. D. CAVANAUGH TO MARRY 

Miss Vera Matthews, Chicago, and Leo 
D,. Cavanaugh, executive vice-president 
and actuary, Federal Life, will be mar- 
ried soon. They will go to Hot Springs, 
Va., and later to New York. 





The board of directors of the Pruden- 
tial on Monday Col. Franklin 
D’Olier president of the company. 


elected 
Few 
men have a wider or a better reputation 
friends. He 
has an unusually high character, 
plicity, ability to grasp situations quickly 
and his genius in coordination soon won 
him the confidence of the Prudential 
field force after he joined the company 
which he did in December, 1925, at 
which time he was appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of administration. His 
duties from the first kept him in daily 
contact with the late president, Edward 
D. Duffield, with whose policies he was 
always in complete accord. 


His Background 


Col. D’Olier was born in Burlington, 
N. J., of the eighth generation of his 
family in that old town which was 
originally settled by Quakers. In Prince- 
ton he got the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He entered his father’s old textile 
firm, Franklin D’Olier & Co., Inc., of 


in America or have more 


sim- 


which he eventually became president. 
When 35 years old he was made a 
director of the First National Bank of 


Philadelphia, which was started during 
the Civil War by Jay Cooke. Col. D’Olier 
had had twenty-five years of executive 
business experience before joining the 
Prudential. 

For years he has been a trustee of 
Princeton. He is a director of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Howard Savings Institution, Amer- 
ican Enka Corporation, and Morristown 
Trust Co. He lives in Morristown. 

Army Experience 

He entered the U. S. Army in April, 
1917, as a captain and after nearly two 
years in France was honorably dis- 
charged as _ lieutenant-colonel on the 
A.E.F.’s general staff. For his 
during the war he was 


services 
awarded the 





New President of Prudential 


Distinguished Service Medal. France 
named him Commander of the Legion 
of Honor. He became the first national 
commander of the American Legion; 


subsequently, traveled extensively in this 





FRANKLIN D’OLIER 

country as escort to Marshal Foch, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied armies; 
also escorted various officers from other 
countries during their American visit. 


New Prudential Director 


Charles B. Bradley, who became gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential succeed- 
ing the late Alfred Hurrell, was elected 
a director of the company on Tuesday 
at a meeting of the board. 
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H. O. Agency’s Tribute 


Paid John A. Stevenson 


SUM OF $4,029,020 IN MONTH'S Apps 





President Kingsley and Vice-President 
Patterson Among Speakers at Lunch. 
eon Marking an Anniversary 


Ten years ago John A. Stevenson now 
executive vice-president of the Penn Mu. 
tual, went to Philadelphia from New 
York City in order to take charge of the 
home office agency of the company. He 
was already a noted figure in the busi- 
ness. Since that time much has hap- 
pened. His great enthusiasm, talent fo; 
organization and creative — direction 
proved a great stimulus to the agency 
an old one. As time went on his duties 
grew until they began to include nation. 
wide activities for the Penn Mutual 
Eventually, he became executive vice. 
president. He has never lost his inter. 
est in the agency or its large personne! 
Present managers of the agency are 
Joseph H, Reese and Edward L. Reiley 
both of whom were outstanding figures 
in the production field when appointed 

When the luncheon was held on No- 
vember 15, 180 agents of the compan 
were present. Joseph H. Reese was toas}- 
master. There was a large turnout ¢ 
home office executives at the luncheon, 
including William H. Kingsley, president, 
and Alexander E. Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production. 


Officers Talk 


Mr. Kingsley complimented the agency 
on its solidity and Mr. Stevenson o1 
what he had done in helping it reach 
its present position, He said that some 
of the happiest moments of his life had 
been spent with the guest of honor 
Vice-President Patterson also spoke, 
among other things complimenting the 
esprit de corps of the agency. Edward 
L. Reiley discussed the great stimulus 
the agency had had in all of its con- 
tacts with Mr. Stevenson. Thomas M. 
Scott announced names of the agents 
who had made special records in the 
month. 

It was decided by the agency to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of Mr. 
Stevenson’s first month with the agency 
as a testimonial in the shape of a cam- 
paign for business. Thomas M. Scott, 
for many years a Million Dollar writer, 
was made chairman of the agents’ con- 
mittee. 

Beginning with September 30, mid- 
night, to October 31, the agency pro- 
duced 836% applications for $4,029,00 
written business, with an average case of 
just under $5,000. 

Herbert K. Kitson led the agency in 
volume during Stevenson Month; 0 
Gross Hull, IL, in applications and Tay- 
lor B. Glading in applications plus vol- 
ume. A _ clever Gridiron performance 
was written by Marian Du Paul of the 
Bliven unit, and performed by some oi 
the women of the agency. 





Selig J. Katzman, With 
Wofford Agency, Dead 


Selig J. Katzman, associated with Har- 
ris L. Wofford, manager Manhattan Or- 
dinary agency, Prudential, and well known 
in New York City, died November 9 
age 43, following a heart attack. He et- 
tered life insurance in 1925 with the 
Myrick agency, Mutual Life, and re: 
mained there until 1932 when he joined 
the Prudential. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. 





FASER ON RECRUITING 
Henry Minor Faser, Jr., Bostom, 
youngest Penn Mutual general agent, at- 
dressed the Boston Life Supervisors Club 
November 14 on recruiting young men 
He believes that the job of recruiting 
really begins in the agency and an) 
manager who expects to succeed mus! 
first analyze his own agency set-up ant 
determine just what he has to offer yount 
men. The club membership has_ bee! 
invited to the General Agents Associa 

tion annual meeting November 29. 
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By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 59 


| 
| IDEAS that CLICK 


If a prospect says he’s going to put 
his money in government bonds because 
there he can get his money more easily 
when he wants it, that’s the agent’s cue 
to say: “That’s the bad feature about 
other savings plans, Mr. Prospect. The 
money is too easy to get to. They are 
just a put and take proposition. Let 
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But, Bumps, you were gonna retire 
on that! 


me suggest that I have a doctor stop in 
to see you tomorrow.” 

That idea was effectively used as the 
close in a sales demonstration which | 
witnessed when Jules Anzel was the 
agent. Mr. Anzel is associate general 
agent, Kruh Agency, Continental Ameri- 
can Life, New York City. He entered 
the business in 1933, paid for $750,000 
last year writing a large part of it on 
the retirement income plan. 

There are four reasons why Mr. Anzel 
believes in presenting the retirement in- 
come idea: Men do live. Men fail in 
their savings plans. The retirement 
period is lengthening, due to economic 
pressure which is forcing the retirement 
age downward while medical science is 
lengthening the span of life. Retirement 
has become a very important problem. 

Mr. Anzel says: “Men may start a 
systematic savings plan but they are in- 
terrupted. Retirement must be paid for 
through a forced systematic savings. The 
fate of the men who unfortunately 
reached retirement age during the de- 
pression years has left a vivid impres- 
sion, but prospects must be reminded of 
that picture. Men are foolish and selfish 
and usually take life insurance lightly. 
The problem is to organize the picture 
in the mind of the prospect so that he 
will see the problem of retirement in- 
come in its entirety. Usually his plans 
are general and scattered. Bring the 
facts together in such a way that the 
problem will become a driving one which 
must be solved.” 

The ordinary forms of life insurance 
contracts contain the machinery which 
makes it possible for a man to set up 
a retirement income plan for himself. 
When he realizes that his premium dol- 
lars are doing a double job for him, pro- 
tecting both his family and his own old 
age, he’ll keep the plan in force. Fur- 
thermore he isn’t apt to run to the in- 
surance company as he would to the 
bank every time he learns of some new 
way to spend his money. 
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Program for Life 
Insurance Counsel 


FOUR SPEAKERS CONTRIBUTING 


Dividend Under Modern Conditions, 
Purchase of Securities Offered 
Privately Among Topics 


The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, November 29 and 30. 
The formal program will consist of four 
papers, as follows: 

Wm. Marshall Bullitt, Louisville— 
“Principles of Dividend Distribution Un- 
der Modern Economic Conditions” ; 

Robert Dechert, counsel Penn Mutual 
Life—“A Look to the Future of the 
Association” ; 

Churchill Rodgers, assistant general 
counsel Metropolitan Life—“Purchase by 
Life Insurance Companies of Securities 
Privately Offered”; 

Professor Edson R. 
versity of Michigan Law School 
Federal Rules of Civil Practice.” 

Professor Sunderland was a member 
of the advisory committee which drafted 
the new Federal rules. As usual the 
meeting will consist of three sessions— 
at 2 p. m., November 29 and at 10 a. m. 
and 2 p. m., November 30. Between the 
morning and afternoon sessions Novem- 
ber 30 there will be a luncheon for mem- 
bers and their guests. 

The papers mentioned will be pre- 
sented at the two afternoon sessions, 
two each on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The morning session on Wednesday will 
be devoted to memorial resolutions and 
to the celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. There will also be an anniver- 
sary speaker at the luncheon on Wednes- 
day. 

Several original members of the asso- 
ciation have promised to attend. All 
members, old and new, are particularly 
urged to attend and participate to such 
extent as the individual may desire, as 
the meeting will be open for that pur- 
pose. This meeting immediately precedes 
that of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents which will likewise be held 
at the Waldorf. 


Postal Nat’l Life Agents To 
Meet in Miami Beach Dec. 28 


Leading producers of the Postal Na- 
tional Life of New York will leave De- 
cember 28 for a three-day trip to Miami 
Beach, Fla., where they will meet at the 
Hotel Good for the annual convention 
of the company’s $100,000 Club. The 
party will be headed by A. B. Jordan, 
president, and M. J. Denda, vice-presi- 
dent, and will include the twelve leaders 
in production and their wives. The trip 
will be made on the new streamlined 
Seaboard Orange Blossom Special train. 


Sunderland, Uni- 
“New 











CONFERRING ON CHANGES 

Ross B. Gordon, vice-president State 
Mutual Life, thas been in Buffalo to 
outline to district representatives changes 
to be made in policy contracts. 


Supervisors, Managers 
In Exchange of Ideas 


HOLD MEETIN IN BROOKLYN 


Gilbert V. Austin Gives Reasons in 
Favor of Selection Tests; Harold 
Alexander Program Chairman 

The Life Supervisors Association of 
3rooklyn held a management conference 
Tuesday morning in the Hotel Bossert 
to which members of the Brooklyn Life 
Managers and General Agents Associa- 
tion were invited. The meeting re- 
viewed methods of recruiting, selecting 
and training new agents and_ brokers. 
The affair concluded with a luncheen in 
the ballroom of the Bossert. 

Carl E. Haas, president of the Brook- 
lyn Superviso:s who was recently ap- 
pointed with the Mutual Benefit in 
Brooklyn, presided at the conference. 
Speakers on the program were C. R. 
Salisbury, supervisor Quinn agency, Pru- 
dential: Gilbert V. Austin, general 
agent, Aetna Life; Harold F. Alexan- 
der, agency organizer, Kederich agency, 
New York Life; Bernard A. Haas, su- 
pervisor Kee agency, Mutual Life of 
New York, and Harold Parker, man- 
ager Phoenix Mutual, all of them of 
Brooklyn. Program committee chair- 
man was Mr. Alexander, assisted by 
Robert C. Buckley of the Austin agency, 
Actna Life. 

Mr. Parker concluded the program 
with a report of the opportunities which 
exist for the life insurance agent in 
3rooklyn, pointing out its present popu- 
lation and industry and the vast unde- 
veloped field for business which exists 
there. 

Mr. Austin told the experience which 
his agency has had with vocational tests 
in the selection of new agents. While 
the tests are severe in eliminating many 
of the men interviewed Mr. Austin said 
his agency would continue to use them 
for these reasons: 

“We believe they give a much more 
accurate picture of the prospective 
agent than we can ascertain by our own 
judgment and that they will be right 
much more often than wrong, 

“They prove effective as a recruiting 
medium with prospective agents and 
centers of influence. 

“We believe the continued use of 
these selection tests will raise the pres- 
tige of our agency both with the public 
and with our own full-time staff. 

“Finally, we believe that by their use 
ve will save ourselves much future grief 
and that the men put on will be well 
above average in their results.” 





Three Supervisors Give Ideas 

Taking as his subject “Motivating the 
Broker,” Mr. Salisbury told how the 
supervisor could do that job and con- 
cluded with these remarks: “To motivate 
the broker the supervisor must think 
well of his approach, as well of it as if 
the broker were a prospect for a large 
line of life insurance. We must think 
carefully of our time for we do not have 
too much of it and cannot afford to waste 
it. We must think always how best we 








Answering a Timely Demand! 


Term to 65 —Level Premium 
One Year Term— Renewable 


Two new Term insurance contracts now available 
that will help you to offer clients protection formerly 


unavailable. 


Literature and Rates on Request 
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can stimulate the broker and _ ourselves 
to greater and more lasting efforts.” 

About the relationship between the 
supervisor and the field man, Bernard 
Haas said that the supervisor’s job is to 
watch for weak spots and to strengthen 
them. He said that the supervisor can 
best encourage the agent by helping him 
close business and so putting money in 
his pocket. He advised keeping alert for 
current happenings and supplying the 
agent or broker with original ideas. He 
demonstrated his last point with a clever 
sales presentation in which he asks his 
prospect to picture himself as a widow 
who is about to receive a claim check 
from the agent. 

Mr. Alexander’s talk was on the op- 
portunities for young men in the life in- 
surance business and the fact that they 
were also an asset to the agency because 
they do not present such a responsibility. 
Young men, he said, have a chance to 
get started in the business before they 
are weighted down with heavy financial 
responsibilities and family obligations. — 

Officers of the Life Supervisors of 
srooklyn are Mr. Haas, Herman Reinis, 
Guardian Life, vice-president, and Ed- 
ward Rosenbaum, Equitable Society, 
secretary, 





PENN MUTUAL TRUSTEE 

Martin W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has been elected 
to the board of trustees of the Penn 
Mutual Life, as announced by President 
William H. Kingsley. The Penn Mt- 
tual board is composed of a distinguished 
group of business men, financiers an 
other leaders. 





TO SPEAK IN ST. LOUIS 
Stratford Lee Morton, general agent 
Connecticut Mutual, and William 
Van Sickler, general agent State Mutual, 
will be the speakers at a meeting of the 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion of St. Louis November 21. 
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Johnson Urges Higher 
Production Per Man 


ATTENTION TO OLDER AGENTS 
National Association President Speaks in 
Buffalo Suggesting Several Cor- 
rective Measures 


A strong plea for improvement of 
present agency programs, with the aim 
of stabilizing agents’ income and remov- 
ino financial fears, was made by Holgar 
|. Johnson of Pittsburgh, president Na 
tonal Association of Life Underwriters, 
ina talk before the General Agents & 
\fanagers Association of Buffalo yester- 
day. ‘ r 
Emphasizing that corrective 
must be introduced to obtain this ob- 
jective, Mr. Johnson drove home the 
need for closer cooperation in helping 
to raise the individual production per 
man for his financial success. “We must 
not,” he said, “just look to the total 
production of all men, irrespective of how 
small the individual results may be, and 
we must demand a type of agent who 
will be a credit not only to the company 
but to the business. 

“Finally, all life insurance management 
must consider the danger that lies behind 
an excessive pressure for production from 
new organizations, rather than a produc 
tion of sound business frem present or- 
ganization with a reasonable induction of 
new agents into your agencies.” 

Mr. Johnson was emphatic in his de 
nunciation of “mass total” production 
He asked his listeners, in their recog- 
nition of the need for new bloecd in life 


measures 


insurance, not to th’nk in terms of per- 
centages 

As a major step in the “corrective 
measure” plan, the speaker pointe’ to 


the agency practices agreement. “The 
matter of full-time representation in cit 
ies is a factor in building public respect.” 
Summing up his series of suggestions, 
Mr. Johnson said: “These are some of 
the most important factors the correction 
of which will go a long way toward giv- 
ing the agent a fair recognition with the 
public.” 


Reese Makes Strong Plea 
For Public Opinion Guide 


Joseph H. Reese was the speaker at 
the Philadelphia Chapter Chartered Life 
Underwriters meeting November 9. This 
was Mr. Reese’s first appearance before 
the local chapter since his election as 







president of the national chapter. His 
message was a spirited call to the re- 
sponsibilities of Chartered Life Under- 


writers along the many lines of thought 
and activity which can play an increas 
ingly vital role in relations with the 
public. He sounded a note as to the 
importance of vocational guidance work 
that can be done in public schools and 
the great importance of education of the 
public toward the end that there be a 
controlled and favorable public opinion 
m relation to the whole life insurance 


world It was the feeling of the group 
that Mr. Reese’s message was one of 
the most constructive and_ specifically 
directed messages that it has eve re- 


ceived 
PAUL TAYLOR ON RADIO 

Paul R. Taylor, deputy insurance com- 
missioner of New York State in charge 
Of savings bank life insuranc*, has be- 
gun a series of talks over New York 
City’s own radio station, WYNC, at 2 
Pm. each Thursday for the purpose of 
explaining about the new savings bank 
life insurance policies which will be is- 
sued by certain mutual banks 
after January 1. 





Savings 


BRAUNIG BOSTON SPEAKER 

J >. Braunig addressed the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association November 
17 on “Men Don’t Buy Life Insurance.” 
€ is general agent there for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, in its Post Office 
Square agency. 
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Provident Mutual To 
Change Policies Jan. 1 


REDUCE INTEREST GUARANTEE 


Changes Are in Line With Those Being 
Made by Companies in General; 

M. A. Linton Sends Lettes 
The Provident Mutual Life has an- 
nounced changes in certain policy guar- 
antees and premiums which will become 
effective January 1, 1939. Changes are 
in line with those being made generally. 
M. A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual, in a letter to field representa- 
iives, said the changes were desirable 
account of the reduction in interest 
investments and the increased 
longevity of annuitants.” His _ letter 

summarized changes as follows: 
Options 1, 2 and 3 will be based on a 


guarantee of 244% interest instead of 


“on 
rates on 


3% as heretofore. 

Option 4 will remain on a 3% guar- 
anteed basis during the instalments 
certain period, but the charge for the 
deferred annuity element will be = in- 


Thus the guaranteed return 
will be reduced at important ages by 
about 8% to 13% for 10 years certain 
and 3% to 11% for 20 years certain de- 
pending on the sex and age of the payee. 
On Providor policies, the cash valu 
at maturity per $10 monthly income will 
be increased to provide for the increased 
harge for the deferred annuity element, 
consistent with the change in option 4 
Thus there will be an increase in the 
premiums for these policies. 

Similarly, the premiums on 


creased 


retirement 


life income policies will be increased to 
provide for the greater cash value re- 
quired at maturity to produce the de- 
sired monthly income. 

On family income contracts, an in- 
crease will be made in the commuted 
value for a given monthly income, as 
the family income settlement is analo- 
gous to a settlement under options 1 


and 3. This will necessitate a corre- 
sponding increase in premiums. 


Policy loan interest will be decreased 


from 6% to 5%. 

Shortly before January 1 a supply of 
new rate book inserts will be sent out 
together with detailed information re- 


varding the new policy forms. 
Supersedures and Changes of Term 
Policies 

supersedure made on or 
1939, cannot be dated 
in order to obtain the 

policy form. Of 
original date will 


A term policy 
after January 1, 
back of 
1938 premiums. or 
course, a change as of 

call for the premiums and policy form 
in ettect n the original 


1 + 
that date 


date. 


Russell J. Dorr Honored 
After 25 Years’ Service 


Russell J. Dorr, chief underwriter, acci- 
dent department, Connecticut General, 
completed twenty-five years of service 
with the company November 9. During 


the day accident applications poured in 
as a testi- 


from all parts of the country 

monial to Mr. Dorr. He received a 
ervice pin from the company and was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given 


by several of the company’s officers and 


his associates. The accident department 

cave him a dinner and a barometer. 
Mr. Dorr was born in St. Catharines, 

Ontario, and in 1913 joined the Connecti- 


cut General as a clerk in the accident 
department. In 1923 he was appointed 
underwriter 
CRAHAM LEADS NEW AGENCY 
\. T. Graham, Chicag has been 
elected president of the newly formed 
Chicago Commercial Agency, which will 
represent the Indianapolis Life, with of- 
fices at 134 South LaSalle Street. Mr 
Graham has been engaged in the bro- 
kerage business. He is vice-president of 


the Insurance Brokers Association of 
Illinois and will continue his offices in 
the Insurance Exchange Building. The 
new agency will serve as an outlet for 
life business written by brokers and 


agents. 


















EXIT - | 
THE #1000 
BUYER 


THE SALARY 
CONTINUANCE PLAN 


| the ights O 
seus . 


By focusing the prospect's attention on the income 
settlement features of the Salary Continuance Plan, 
LNL men many times close sales without featuring 
the amount of life insurance involved. The appeal of 
an income for your family if you die, or an income 
for yourself if you live, enables LNL men to sell $2,590 
of life insurance to prospects who “couldn't possibly 
buy more than $1,000”—and this business stays on 
the books. A complete Salary Continuance Plan Sales 
Kit explains the plan. 
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HEARD on the WAY 





Dempster W. Godlove, who probably 


writes more life insurance than any 
other agent connected with the Aetna 
Life’s St. Louis branch office, was re- 


cently elected president of the local St. 
Louis chapter of one of those organiza- 





DEMPSTER W. 


GODLOVE 


tions which Americans love to form 
when in a joshing mood. Though some 
of them are conceived in merriment 
many catch on in popularity and are 
ever after taken seriously. 

The association Godlove 
Louis is “Society for the 
and Encour: agement of Barber Shop 
Chord Singing in America.” He _ has 
not yet appe aed in the musical end of 
an Aetna Life Regional Convention—he 
has qualified for the company’s last two 


heads in St. 
Preservation 


Regional conventions—but, now that the 
secret is out, when he appears at the 
next Aetna Regional he will be required 


to dig up three other barber shop chord 
artists among the Regionnaires and they 
will then do thei ir stunt. Godlove’s voice 
is bass. S. T. Whatley, vice-president 
Aetna Life, has promised the writer, a 
friend of good music, that a spot will 
be found for the St. Louis president and 
the three other artists who will be 
chosen for the quartette. 

“It will give another spirited touch to 

FREDERICK A. COLTON DEAD 

Frederick A. Colton, State Mutual 
Life general agent in Concord, N. H., 
from 1909 to 1937, when he retired from 
active general work with the 
title of general agent emeritus, died 
November 5 after an extended illness. 
He was 68 years old. Stephen Ireland, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, represented the home office at 





agency 


the funeral on November 7. He was 
accompanied by General Agent George 
F. Robjent of Boston. Mr. Colton, one 


of the company’s oldest agents in point 
of service, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with State Mutual in March, 
1934, and was nearing completion of his 
thirtieth year 


BALTIMORE BRANCH EXPANDS 


Marking an expansion in the agency, 


the Maryland branch of the Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia, has removed to 
new quarters, taking a complete floor 


at 19 East Fayette Street, Baltimore. 
The building being occupied has been 
completely remodeled. Coming from the 
home office to take part in the opening 
were James W. Woodward, vice-presi- 
dent, and John W. Murphy and Henry 
Clay Dodson, agency supervisors. 


the occasion,” said Mr. Whatley, “and 
I hope President Brainard will be there, 


as he is fond of good singing. It will 
be necessary, however, for President 
Godlove of the SPEBSCS to start his 
quartette in action before 12.1 a.m., at 


which time all good Regionnaires retire 
in order to be qualified to sit in the 
serious session later in the day after 
breakfast is served. Nick DeNezzo will 
pick the other three members of the 
quartette. I certainly will not do so, 
as I shall never forget the experience I 
had when I was chairman of a ‘most 
healthy and. handsome baby contest’ and 
the rest of the mothers thought I had 
picked out the wrong child for the 
honor.” 

Mr. Godlove is a native of St. Louis; 


has two sons and a daughter; has been 
in the insurance busine ss thirty-one years 
and, in addition to singing, his hobbies 
are tennis, baseball, bowling and fishing 

He belongs to the Optimists Club, which 
is easier nowadays to accomplis h, as the 


country is making business gains. He 
is a 32d degree Mason. His acquaint- 
ance with leading executives of St. Louis 
is large. Arthur P. Shugg is his general 
agent. 

George Grant Bulkley, who was re- 
cently elected a director of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, has had a long 
and varied experience in insurance. 


In his early 
clerk and later 
eral companies; 


experience he served as 
as special agent for sev- 
in 1911 he was appointed 
a special agent for the Springfield Fire 
and Marine; in 1912 became assistant 
secretary of that company in 1917 sec- 
ond vice-president, two years later vice- 
president and in January, 1924, was elect- 
ed president. Secretary of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters two terms, 
later chairman of the executive commit- 


tee, he was elected its president in 1937; 
is now a member of its executive com- 
mittee. 


He is chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the New England Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Association; trustee, Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association; di- 
rector, Afia Finance Corp.; director, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Build- 
ing Corporation; and director, Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau. 

Outside the insurance field, Mr. Bulk- 
ley is vice-president, trustee, and mem- 
ber of the finance committee, Springfield 
Institution for Savings; director and 
member of the finance and discount com- 
mittees, Third National Bank & Trust 
Co.; vice-president and director, Holyoke 
Water Power Co.; and a director or 
trustee of several other finance, utility 
and philanthropic organizations in New 
England. 

Uncle Francis. 


WANTED 
JUNIOR PARTNER 


Young man, gentile, about 30 years old, experienced in 
life insurance Selling, who needs no financing, to become 
associated, in name, with an agent who has invaluable 
connections and has been actively engaged with a high 
for over 10 years but whose time has 
Write briefly 
stating age, experience, production record, education, 


grade clientele 
become limited for full time production. 


etc. to 


Box No. 1341, 


The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., New York. 
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NO OVER-PRODUCTION OFFICERS ON SPEAKING TOUR 





Life Insurance Pandinetel Element in 
Safety and Security Against 
World’s Uncertainty 


Ross B. Gordon and Irving T. F. Ring 
of State Mutual Visiting Agencies 
in Middle West 


Though the world may be suffering Ross B. Gordon, vice-president and 
from an economic depression due to supervisor of applic: tions, and General 
surplus production, the fact that the Counsel Irving T. F. Ring, State Mutual 
products of insurance are absorbed as_ Life, are filling speaking engagements 
fast as they are produced makes it dif- jin the field. They made joint visits to 
ficult to conceive of over-production in the company’s St. Louis and Chicago 
the insurance field, said George A. offices. Mr, Gordon’s talks will develop 
Bowles, Virginia Commissioner, in an broad underwriting policy and he will 
address before the Danville Association lead clinics at the conclusion of each 
of Life Underwriters. After reviewing meeting. 
expansion of life insurance he termed it Mr. Ring spoke before underwriters 
one of the fundamental elements of associations in Springfield and Dayton, 
safety and security against the world’s describing the sales angles in settlement 


uncertainty. 

Reverting to the Virginia situation he 
said: “As an indication of the duties 
and responsibilities of the Virginia De- 


option and trust work. More and more 
salesmen, Mr. Ring asserted, are learn- 
ing that success lies in explaining the 
adaptation of life insurance to individual 


partment, you may be _ interested in needs, and this type of selling requires 
knowing that there are more than 500 the use of income insurance plans in- 
insurance companies in Virginia and yolving instalment option settlements and 


that during the present year the Depart- trust agreements. He recommended co- 


ment will issue more than 25,000 licenses operation with trust departments of 
to agents. Taxes paid into the com- banks. Insurance salesmen bring attor- 
monwealth’s general fund for the year neys and trust officers more business 
ended June 30, 1938, amounted to more than emanates from any other single 
than $1,600,000. This did not include source, Mr. Ring believes, and they in 
assessment for maintenance of the Bu- turn can help the salesman in his pros- 
reau of Insurance nor fees paid for pecting. The tax angle of trusts is a 
agents licenses.” field in which the salesman can be as 


much a specialist as in any other. 


ROCHESTER COURSE READY 


The Rochester Life Underwriters, Inc., 
will conduct a sales training school based 


KNEELAND MINN. STATE AGENT 


on the R. & R. sales training course Bs L. Garnes, agency Vice-presi- 
each Friday from January 6 to March 31, °S"! i re Life, or wae yg 
The president of the Rochester asso- Anema of C. A. Kneeland, Minne- 
lela ta 0. t. Gales emi seced apolis, as Minnesota state manager. Mr. 


Kneeland recently resigned as_ branch 
manager of the Equitable Society in 
Minneapolis, with which company he had 
been for fifteen years. Prior to that he 
was in insurance in Fergus Falls. He is 
a graduate of the School of Life Insur- 
ance, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Pittsburgh, and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among life insurance men in 
Minnesota. The J, V. Shasky agency, 


Massachusetts Mutual. The dean of the 
faculty and presiding officer is Philip O. 
Works, general agent Penn Mutual. Mr. 
Works was also interested in a similar 
course conducted in the Fall of 1937 by 
the St. Louis Lite Underwriters Associa- 
tion. At that time, Mr. Works was gen- 
eral agent for Penn Mutu: il in St. Louis. 








November 8, 1850, The New York 
Herald reported the arrival of 
the China Clipper ‘Oriental’ in 
Hongkong, 81 days after she left 
Sandy Hook, This 88-year-old 


satling record still stands. 





November 8, 1850 


What the fleet, white-sailed ‘‘Oriental’’ didin 81 days, 
“clipper ships”’ 
in 8—regular schedule. Time has taken wings since 
1850 when The United States Life was founded—but 
so has the Company. Service offices in key cities of 
many important countries facilitate claim payments, 
premium collections, save days for policyholders. This 
extensive service opens the rich prospect field of for- 
eign travelers and residents to agents. A complete line 
of contracts, a growing foreign and domestic business. 
Ask for booklet ‘‘New Horizons’’ 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
101 Fifth Avenue 


Minneapolis, which has represented the 
Ohio State Life, will continue that con- 
nection. 


SPEAKERS AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary 
Prudential and nationally known life in- 
surance speaker, addressed the Indian- 
apolis Association of Life Underwriters 
at a dinner-meeting that followed the 
third meeting in the series of life i- 
surance service clinics sponsored by the 
association. Chester F. Barney dis- 
cussed “Presenting the Life Insurance 
Applicant’s Case to the Home Office,” 
and C. C. Crumbaker spoke of “Life In- 
surance Is Preferred Property.” 


of Pan-American Airways do today 





RAY HODGES IS IN HOSPITAL 

Ray Hodges, trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
undergone his third operation since July. 





New York, N. Y. © yi. He is at Christ Hospital, Cincinnatt, 
‘Since 1850 where he expects to be for several 
‘ weeks. 
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says to Te ll Clients 
About Policy Changes 


coRECASTS TRAVELERS CHANGE 
: F. Jones a Travelers Home 
> School Addresses Graf and 


Henderson Agencies Here 


Changes which the Travelers will put 
into effect on January 1, 1939, while in 
ine with what other insurance compa- 
already announced, will make a 
aificiently great difference that agents 
should feel under obligation to all of 
their policyholders to show them the ad- 
vantage of buying additional life insur- 
ance before the first of the year, Milton 
Ff Jones, assistant supervisor, agency 
geld service division of the Travelers, 
told a group of New York City agents 
hereon Monday. Mr. Jones, who is well 
known among Travelers men due to his 
work in the home office school, was a 
speaker before a combined meeting of 
the F. O. Graf and John T. Henderson 
agencies held in the 225 Broadway office. 
Mr. Graf and Mr. Henderson were both 
in Mr. Jones’ agency when he_ was 
Travelers manager in Yonkers, N. Y. 

Citing a definite example Mr. Jones 
said that for a man aged 35 to set up 
an income plan for himself and family 
today he will need $16,666 of insurance 
at a premium of $582. After January 1 
he will need $17,337 of insurance at a 
premium of $645 to accomplish the same 
thing. Mr, Jones declared: “You owe 
it to your clients to bring that to their 
attention.” 

Among Travelers changes which will 
probably take place on January 1 will 
be a reduction from 4% to 3%% on trust 
agreements, which hereafter will be 
called income settlements. Certain other 
changes will be made in settlement pro- 
visions, some provisions not generally 
used will be eliminated and the company 
is contemplating the issue of a new re- 
tirement endowment form. The interest 
rate on policy loans will be reduced in 
accordance with New York law. 

Speakers at Sales Meeting 

The meeting of the combined Graf 
and Henderson agencies was devoted to 
sales ideas with all of the speakers from 
the two agencies with the exception of 
Mr. Jones from the home office. 

A point that Mr. Jones emphasized 
was that during the period of this year 
when life insurance sales showed a drop 
of approximately 20%, an actual survey 
of a large group of average agents 
showed that they had made 20% fewer 
calls and had had 24% fewer closing in- 
terviews than in the same period a year 
previous. Mr. Jones concluded: “The 
principal difficulty today is not in sell- 
ing life insurance but in trying to sell 
it. 

Other speakers were E. Steven Hickey 
ot the Hende rson agency, Rockefeller 
Plaza branch office, who presented 
splendid little sales talk that has clicked 
ior him on the minimum income idea; 
Roger M. Baker of the Graf agency, City 
Hall branch office, who spoke on selling 


nies have 


the young man, and Francis O. Graf, 
manager, City Hall branch, who dis- 
cussed Wholesale insurance. John T. 


Henderson, manager, Rockefeller Plaza 
branch, was chairman of the meeting. 


DAVIES COMPLETES 35 YEARS 
_ September marked completion of thirty- 
hve years’ service with the Canada Life 
by W. Homfray Davies, local director 
at Cardiff in the British Isles division 
of that company. Mr. Davies has pio- 
neered with the Canada Life in the 
British Isles, having been branch mana- 


Ser tor Monmouth and South Wales 
since the company extended its opera- 
tons across the Atlantic in 1903. His 
Present title dates from 1928. 





GOLD FIRST TO QUALIFY 
George J. Gold, Ramsay agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Newark, was the first 
agent of the company in New Jersey to 
qualify for the company convention to 
be held next June at Spring Lake, N. J. 





Columbian Nat’! Policy No. 
250,000 on Old Policyholder 


The Columbian National Life has just 
issued its policy number 250,000 on the 
life of a typical American business man 
in Ankeny, Iowa. The company says in 
reporting the issue of policy 250,000, the 
policvholder is age 34, married with two 
children. The policy is for $5,000 with 
a twenty year family income benefit, 
waiver of premium and double indemnity. 
It is not the insured’s first policy with 
the Columbian National, he bought an 
identical plan two years ago. 


GAITHER IN SOUTHERN FIELD 

William H. Gaither, who has been at 
the home office of the Mutual Benefit 
as field service manager of southeastern 
agencies, has been transferred to Char- 
lotte, N. C. He will have charge of 
sales training in all agencies of the com- 


pany from Baltimore to Miami and 
westward to the Mississippi. 
LIFE OF VA. PAYS EXTRA 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
has declared an extra year-end dividend 
of $1 a share. The company’s normal 
yearly dividend is $3. 


J. D. ROBBINS JOINS GIBAS 
Form Pestaenble “a Gibas & Robbins 


as General Agents for Manhattan 
Life in New York City 

Joseph D. Robbins, formerly with th« 
Guardian Life, has joined George J. 
Gibas, general agent for Manhattan Life, 
and they have formed the partnership 
of Gibas & Robbins, New York City. Mr 
Robbins is a graduate of Cornell and 
entered life insurance in 1933 as an 
agent for the Equitable Society, later 
becoming unit manager; more recently 
he has been with the Guardian. Through- 
out his life insurance career he has been 
a consistently large producer, annually 
paying for more than $500,000. Mr. 
Gibas has long been with the Manhattan 
Life, first as a leadint’ producer in the 
Gartlir Agency and later as_ general 
agent. Mr. Gibas began his life insur- 
ance career in 1927 with the Equitable 
Society. 


FOOKS LEAVES $362,325. 

C. C. S. Fooks, former deputy chair- 
man of the Gresham Life and_ the 
Gresham Fire and Accident Societies 
and of a number of public utility con- 
£72,465 
' estate 
($58,045) has been paid. 
78. 


Mr. Fooks was 


Research Bureau Sends Out 
A Report on Distribution 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 


has 


4 he 


reau sent to member companies a 


report on a survey of sales practices of 
which is in the 
this 
report, J hn 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Bureau, explained the confidential nature 
of the material the 
limiting its distribution to home offices 

“The report brings to you the results 
study of the inner work- 


ive companies, none of 
life sending 


Sale — 


insurance business. In 


“Organizing For 


and necessity for 


of an extensive 


a number of outstanding com- 


ings of 
panies whose fundamental problems of 
distribution seemed not significantly dif- 
ferent from life insurance,” says Mr 
Holcombe. “The distribution plans of 
five such companies are described and 
analyzed and the principles which seem 
to be common to their operations are 
presented in detail. You will examine 
the principles which underlie the opera- 
tions of your agency department from 
a new viewpoint after you have explored 
with us this significant study. There are 
questions in your mind, some of which 
may be answered in the light of th 
experiences of these five companies.” 
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Assets 
Over $156,000,000 


Business in Force 
Over $600,000,000 


A Symbol 


Stability 





Agents backed by the unassailable financial security of 
Companies like The Great-West Life, equipped with modern 
fail through 
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Opportunities Unending 


Not one person in a thousand owns adequate life insurance 
and there are thousands of men and women in employment 
who have not yet purchased any. Their numbers are continu- 
ally increased by young people moving from the ranks of 
school and college and university into the ranks of wage and 
salary earners, so that the source of prospects for life insur- 
ance never dries up. 


contracts, can never 


‘GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE - 


lack of opportunity. 
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Need to Sell Concept 
Of Free Enterprise 


HULL TELLS ADVERTISING MEN 


Managing Director of National Ass’n of 
Life Underwriters Stresses Import- 
ance of Agent’s Contact 


In the eagerness to sell their products, 
leaders in all industries have been too 
prone to forget to sell their concepts of 


free enterprise and life insurance is no 
exception, stated Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director of the National Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters, in a talk be- 
fore the Life Advertisers Association in 
Atlantic City this week, 

Continuing Mr. Hull said: 

“In the fertile soil of economic depres- 
sion, the mind of an informed insurance 
buying public has become confused, if 
not aroused, by the ingenious implica- 
tions of self-styled experts and the ugly 
antagonisms of self-serving critics. These 
critics of our institution are simply tak- 
ing advantage of the public’s current 
attitude, watered and nurtured by polit- 
ical expediency. It has become popular 
to sneer at ‘corporate greed’ and the 
inherent wickedness of big business. For- 
tunately for us, we have seen a great 
wave of criticism of all business, not just 
life insurance. How good is your busi- 
is being asked of all industries. 
Everything at all resembling private 
enterprise has been placed on the exam- 
ination, if not the operating table. The 
public’s attitude has become: Show me. 
Perhaps private enterprise isn’t entirely 
efficient. Perhaps business management 
isn’t doing its best job. Perhaps the 
whole so-called capitalistic system should 


ness 1s 


be revamped. Perhaps everything that 
is. is wrong. Show me.” 
Opportunity to Tell Story 
Mr. Hull said that he was not alarmed 


by the appearance of this frame of mind 
on the part of the public, nor was he 
in the least apprehensive that it might 
react to the discomfiture of the life in- 
surance business. He charged the mem- 
bers of the Life Advertisers Association 
to become a little investigatory them- 
selves, to dig up and dig out the under- 
lying facts about the life insurance busi- 


ness and bring them to the attention of 
every citizen. 

“We know the facts and we should 
make every effort to tell them to the 


public,” he added. “Let us welcome any 
inquiry, the answering of which gives us 
an opportunity to tell the world of the 


underlyin soundness and_= security of 
legal reserve life insurance, of its in- 
herent mutuality, that the assets are 
really owned by the people themselves 


and that the life insurance agent is the 
reatest ‘community builder’ any town o1 


city ever had 

“Let us revaluate the ability of the 
average policyowner to understand the 
simple fundamentals of life insurance 
and clear away the confusions that have 
resulted from the half-truths and un 
truths printed and proclaimed by our 
detractor This is an opportunity to 


show that we have administered a sacred 
trust honestly in the best interests of 
policyholders 

“We have 
devising 
in life 
tools, shat 


been busy in recent years 
and developing new techniques 
forging new 
pening But suddenly 
we have been broucht to a realization 

brought there chiefly by a bunch of 
who seek to draw that char- 
off themselves by placing it 
that our policyholders and pros- 
today demanding a new kind 
of information about our product. Today 
they want to be told the underlying 
story of our business, not just sold a 
lot of policies.” : 
The peake!r 


selling, 


old ones 


Insurance 


racketeers 
acterizati mn 
on us 
pects are 


challenged the agency 


forces of American life insurance to act 
not only ntinuou but with the spirit 
of crusaders, as exponents and purveyors 


of an intelli 


ent, farseeing program to 

inform the public of the fine discharge of 

this trusteeship by the life insurance 
business 

“We have such a marvelous tradi‘ion 


to explore Ours is a product which, 
the more it is gone into, the more won- 
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ROGER B. HULL 


derful its strength. Of what other in- 
stitution can it be said: It is the backlog 
of American thrift. It is the bulwark of 
the social and economic security of the 
American people? With a lot of courage 
and sticking absolutely to the true facts, 
let’s tell the citizens of this country 
what the institution of life insurance has 
done to abolish poverty and to promote 
national security. 

“And in connection with this frame 
of mind of the public, which we have 
been discussing, we should not fail to 
capitalize, right now, on a new phase 
of the public’s attitude which has been 
brought concretely to our attention with- 
in the last three weeks. According to 
the most recent Gallup poll, we have 
just been informed that business leader- 
ship is coming back into favor. Today, 
said Dr. Gallup, there is a growing sen- 
timent for removing restrictions on busi- 
ness. 

“One trouble has been, hasn’t it, that 
business leaders have not always kept 


their close relationship to the public 
sufficiently in mind. Absorbed in the 
details of business management, they 


have neglected factors of more general 
importance. That may be one of the 
reasons why business leadership has been 
largely replaced by political leadership, 
even in economics and business. 

“Isn’t it a fact,” he queried his audi- 
ence, “that business executives are today, 
right now, better able to accept national 
leadership than ever before? Fully ap- 
preciating past mistakes and with a new 
realization of their responsibilities to 
the public, they will justify this return- 
ing public confidence. They will build 
upon this newly awakened public atti- 
tude, which is, that the reforming of 
business not involve its being de- 
stroyed.’ 

Mr. Hull then discussed at length 
methods for more forcibly bringing the 
facts of life insurance to the American 
public and called upon the advertising 
men to use their efforts to strengthen 
the representation by the agent through 
strenethening his character and per- 
formance and thus bring to the agent 
the prestige to which he is justly entitled 
“The best way to gain the good-will of 
the public, is by good character, good 
morals, good performance.” This real- 
ization, he stated, was one of the major 
objectives of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He upheld the 
agent as the public relations officer of 
his company and of the institution and 
asked that they be armed with an abun- 
dance of material and facts on life in- 
surance, to translate to the 100 million 
people with whom they are today having 
»ublic relations 


STORER CHAPTER PRESIDENT 
Horace E. Storer, manager in In- 
dianapolis for Bankers Life of Iowa, has 


does 


been elected president of the Indian- 
apolis Chapter, Chartered Life l nder- 
writers. Ross M. Halgren is retiring 


president, 


Fitting Advertising 
To The Periodical 


AS FOLLOWED BY TRAVELERS 


C. W. Van Beynum, Advertising Man- 
ager, Tells Life Advertisers Ass’n 
Of Experience With Method 
The Travelers has been following the 
practice of fitting the advertisement to 
the magazine for four years and the re- 
sults of this policy were discussed before 
the Life Advertisers Association at At- 
lantic City this week by C. W. Beynum, 

publicity manager of that company. 

“It is more important that the adver- 
tisement fit the advertiser than the pe- 
riodical in which it appears,” stated Mr. 
Van Beynum. “If one insists on fitting 
both he necessarily has to exclude cer- 
tain periodicals from his list. And that 


works the other way, too. Once in a 
while we get an advertisement that 
seems to fit a magazine not on our 


regular list and we commit what amounts 
to an error in the eyes of some adver- 
tising men by adding that periodical for 
that advertisement alone. This is sup- 
posed to be scattering one’s shot, ap- 
proaching your prospects too infre- 
quently, 
Two Points of Views 

“There always have been and always 
will be at least two schools of thought 
on the matter of changing copy. You 
al! know advertisers who haven't changed 
a word or even a comma in a piece of 
copy over a long period of years and are 
still getting good results.” 

Continuing Mr. Van Beynum said: 

“Nearly any advertising man who has 
put in some time as a press agent is 
sympathetic with this idea of fitting the 
advertisement to the publication. The 
press agent who doesn’t write on sub- 
jects that interest the editor, in a style 
acceptable to the editor, is aiming 
straight for a wastebasket. Now is that 
editor arbitrary or looney when he re- 
jects what doesn’t fit his magazine? No, 
not at all. He is, if his periodical has 
a good following, just acting as a sieve 
to screen out what a mass of readers 
(his readers) do not want. If advertisers 
could get the editors of successful maga- 
zines to accept or reject their advertise- 
ments in accord with the standards they 
apply to the contributions received from 
authors we all would get better returns 
for our advertising dollars. 

“When our present Travelers program 
was inaugurated it was terribly disap- 
pointing to a small proportion of our 
field organization. Some agents wanted 
us to do exactly what some other com- 
pany was doing. Some wanted us to 
shout in superlatives instead of use the 
moderate tones that we do. But we had 
a feeling that low pressure advertising 
might have fewer doors slammed in its 
face. And who hasn’t seen insurance 
advertisements dodged by persons who 
are always ‘out’ or ‘in conference’ when 
an agent calls? 

“The question most frequently asked 
by those who want push rather than 
pull in our advertising is: ‘Why don’t 
you use coupons ?’ 

“We have used coupons occasionally 
and the results have been disappointing. 

“One of our chief reasons for omitting 
the coupons is that they don’t belong 
cither in the style of advertisements we 
use or in the magazines in which they 
appear. The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and National Geographic Maga- 
zine may be mail order periodicals but 
hardly for our style of advertisements. 

“How long is it since you saw a coupon 
in an automobile manufacturer’s adver- 
tisement? How many of us will agree 
that insurance advertising men can learn 
more from the automobile field than 
from the package food industry ? 

Repeating Copy 

“Once in a while one of the advertise- 
ments proves particularly good and we 
try it beyond the three periodicals we 
use regularly,” said Mr. Van Beynum. 
“We have recently published one that 
might well warrant further printing, It 
has appeared in both the Post and Col- 
lier’s and produced a fine reaction in 


=== 
ach. Incidentally, it was not Originally 
written as ad copy. George Malcolm, 
Smith, a member of the publicity staf 
at the home office, knocked it oyt ‘a 
an inside back page for ‘Protection, oy; 
agents’ weekly paper. When some of 
us saw it in proof form we were de. 
lighted with it, decided it should hay 
more circulation. Seventeen home office 
people voluntarily confirmed our fayor. 
able verdict. We asked Young & Rybj. 
cam, our advertising agency, to suggest 
an illustration and caption. They too 
were enthusiastic over the copy. Best 
of all, the public responded generously 
with an unusual number of ‘fan’ letter 

“We have never expected our adver. 
tising to do the impossible. As complete 
salesmen, advertisements of insuranee 
have so often been complete failures tha 
we have never tried to make them ferre; 
out prospects, present the case for 4 
specific policy and get the application 
We do expect our advertisements ty 
make the entry of the Travelers agent 
easier. We do expect our advertisements 
to plant ideas that agents can cultivate 
into applications. 

“If the average earnings of agents 
were higher, recruiting would be les 
difficult and less necessary—there woul 
be more agency permanency, less tum. 
over. Can advertising increase those 
earnings without increasing the cost | 
the policyholders? It seems reasonable 
to think such a thing possible when on 
sees what advertising has done for ya- 
rious products. Insurance selling tech- 
nique isn’t exactly the same as selling 
technique in other lines. Possibly our 
advertising technique must vary, too. 

“We also expect our advertisements to 
help retain the business on our books 
In fact, I] sometimes wonder if it is not 
along that latter line that advertising will 
render its greatest service to insurance.” 


COMPLETE GROUP PROTECTION 


Peoples Drug Seeves, tac. Washington, 
Has Six Coverages in Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 


Malcolm G. Gibbs, president Peoples 
Drug Stores, Inc., Washington, announces 
that with the addition of surgical bene- 
fits to a Group Hospitalization plan, ap- 





proximately 2,400 employes of the organ- 
ization now have every form of protec- 
tion that is available under Group insur- 
ance. 

Since payments for surgical operations 
were only recently added to Group in 
surance provisions, the retail drug store 
chain is one of the first organizations in 
the country to provide complete Group 
protection embodied in six Group cover- 
ages. The other forms of protection are 
Group life, accident and health and acc- 
dental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance, and Group annuities, the last 
named providing a retirement income t 
supplement the old-age benefits estab- 
lished in the Social Security Act. Al 
six covers are administered by the 
Equitable Society. 

The new provision for surgical bene- 
fits—the cost of which, as with Grou 
Hospitalization, is paid entirely by Peo- 
ples Drug Stores—allows a maximum 0! 
$150 for surgical operations during am) 
period of hospital confinement, the max 
imum of which is placed at seventy days 
At the same time the corporation 1- 
creased from $3 to $4 the daily payment! 
to an employe as reimbursement for hos 
pital room and board, with a_ provision 
that five times this daily amount will be 
paid for special hospital fees during an) 
period of confinement. 





MONARCH LIFE’S RECORD 
The $60,000,000 mark of business ! 
force was passed by the Monarch Lite 
of Canada, in September, says G. 
Cumming, general manager. This figute 
is made up of $56,659,196 life insurance 
and $3,383,317 of retirement annuities. !! 
does not include single premium annur 
ties. The gain in force in 1936 was mor 
than doubled last year, and the increas 
in the two-year period from Septembet 
1936, to September, 1938, amounts to $ 
250,000. 
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JULY, 1862 ...A promising young pioneer merchant in San Francisco, ope 
ibe wanted protection for his wife, Gretchen... . obtained a $3,000 policy 
in the New York Life. This Company, even in those early days, had many 
policyholders and agents in California. 





“IRE .E JT i as six days out of San Francisco. Of 
J 4 TER Mr. Roepke said good-bye to his young wife as he FIRE BROKE OUT ae > en = ee 
me Oe . ae . ‘ barked on the ill-fated ‘Golden Gate,” the 347 persons on board, os heagratisavabpeateo tah tat 
pares eae “i pcm y ce ers and cargo for the Isthmus of Only ten days after he had taken t “ ee wh 
Stig cae ar ies Gane ae “ made to the Atlantic Ocean. become a claim! It was, of course, promptly p 
‘anama, where 





ies i ez e is a matter that can wait .;: 
r | YHOUSANDS of policyholders, in of policies in force less than one year. ance is not a ma 


. ~ r ~ ° ° ° . - . . 7 
= a [ . v€ rha Ss 3 jutting it off, 
| a Ps] y 77 £ sur- c t now, yetore it 1s ¢ . 


O IMPORTANT 
SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... NOTHING ELSEISS 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12,1845 


° ; ALFRED L, AIKEN . President 
> ° 
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Outstanding Revenue 
Bonds Total A Billion 


NEW HARPER BOOK ON SUBJECT 


Large Institutional Investments in These 
Bonds by Insurance Companies 
Accounts for Two-Thirds 


Approximately a billion dollars of reve- 
nue bonds are now outstanding, aggre- 
gating approximately 5% of the entire 
state and municipal indebtedness, in con- 
trast with less than $75,000,000 or one- 
half of 1% of such indebtedness in 1925. 
These figures are given for the first time 
in a new book, “Revenue Bonds,” by 
John F. Fowler, Jr., published recently 
by Harper & a aid The book carries 
a foreword by Robert Moses, New York 
City’s park commissioner, who has been 
responsible in large part for the Tri- 
borough Bridge, Henry Hudson Bridge, 
Jones Beach Parkway and other revenue 
bond projects 

Revenue Bonds Defined 

Revenue bonds are defined by the 
author as bonds issued by a governmen- 
tal body in connection with a publicly 
owned revenue producing improvement, 
payable as to both principal and inter- 
est solely from the earnings of the proj- 
ect. Although this method of financing 
was first adopted about 1895 by Spokane, 


Wash., in connection with its municipal 
water works, it did not attract wide at- 
tention until the Port of New York 


Authority sold $34,000,000 bonds in 1926 
to commence construction of the George 
Washington Bridge and Arthur Kill 
bridges. Under the recent impetus of 
lending by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Public Works Ad- 
ministration for self liquidating projects, 
the development of revenue bonds pro- 
gressed rapidly, according to the writer; 
but private capital again assumed the 
leading role in revenue bond financing 
and in 1937 the public flotations of such 
securities established a new high record 
at $152,000,000, or 17% of that year’s 
total public offerings of state and munici- 
pal bonds. 

Revenue bonds have been issued for 
at least thirty-four kinds of projects, 
it is found. The book lists 240 revenue 
issues outstanding in 1937 aggregating 
$896,310,000 in principal amount, of which 
102 issues totaling $105,899,000 were for 
water supply, twenty-seven issues total- 
ing $159,977,000 were for electric service, 
forty-five issues totaling $474,774,000 were 
for toll bridges and tunnels and the bal- 
balance of sixty-six issues totaling $155,- 
660,000 were for sewage disposal, gas, 
public buildings, highways and miscella- 
neous purposes. The aggregate of such 
bonds outstanding comprises thirty-three 
issues of states aggregating $110,196,000, 
163 issues of cities and other municipali- 
ties aggregating $319,711,000 and forty- 
four issues of authorities and _ similar 
agencies aggregating $466,403,000. This 
type of obligation has been created in 
at least thirty-five states in addition to 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, it is stated. 
New York State leads the country in 
volume of outstanding revenue issues, 
followed by California, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kentucky, Texas 
and Indiana, in the order named. 

Life Insurance Purchases 

The book also discloses the important 
part which purchases of revenue bonds 
by insurance companies, especially life 
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insurance companies, have played in the 
extension of this method of financing. 
Out of a list of institutional investments 
in revenue bonds, two-thirds were ac- 
counted for by life insurance companies. 
The types of revenue bonds held by in- 
stitutions are shown to be distributed as 
follows: water supply, 45%; electric ser- 
vice, 7%, toll bridges and tunnels, 48% 
The author suggests that revenue bonds 
may help to solve some of the problems 
arising from the extension of govern- 
mental operations in an ever broadening 
field of public services, and anaes the 
opinion this method of financing will 
continue to grow because the underlying 
forces which originally produced the 
movement are in great measure operat- 
ing today. These forces include, in addi- 
tion to the enlargement of the sphere of 
governmental activities, the increased 
borrowings of states and municipalities 
and the heavy burden of real estate 
taxes, which have caused communities 
to adopt revenue bond financing as an 
escape from rigid debt limits and as a 
means of relief for taxpayers, The re- 
newed lending activities of the Federal 
government and the operations of such 
agencies as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and the United States Housing 
Authority are cited among the factors 
promoting new revenue bond projects. 
The author points out that the acceler- 
ated pace of revenue bond financing has 
exhibited some of the earmarks of an 
incipient boom which, unless controlled, 
may lead to over-development and un- 
fortunate consequences, 
Should Not Evade Proper Debt Limit 
“It would be doubly tragic if revenue 
bond financing were to repeat the mis- 
takes of railroad and public utility fin: inc- 
ing in days gone by,” he states, “since 
in the present case this would represent 
a betrayal of trust on the part of gov- 
ernment itself. Public bodies have dis- 
played an inclination to regard revenue 
bonds as the easy way out of their dif- 
ficulties, and on occasion have let down 
the bars perhaps too freely to accommo- 
date this type of financing. This is 
evidenced by the promiscuous manner 
in which some state legislatures have de- 
clared revenue bonds legal investments 
for savings banks and insurance compa- 
nies regardless of the qualifications of 
particular issues. The public flotation of 
revenue bond issues may have received 
a further unhealthy stimulus from the 
tax free advantages of these issues, the 
absence of regulation in the sale of the 
securities, the unusually low interest 
rates prevailing during recent years, and 
the relative dearth of new corporate bond 
issues during the same period. An insid- 
ious danger exists when the method of 
revenue bond financing is used merely 
as an evasion of a proper debt limit. 
The immorality of using revenue bond 
projects as a tool for the attainment of 
ulterior political motives speaks for it- 
self but unhappily needs to be guarded 
against.” 
WESTERN & SOUTHERN’ S RECORD 
Ordinary business of the Western & 
Southern during the first nine months 
of this year totaled $29,500,000, an in- 
creases of 25% compared with the same 
period in 1937. President Williams says 
that the company’s writings of Industrial 
for the first nine months amounted to 
$82,000,000, about equal to the writings 
in the same months of 1937. 





Phelps a on Preparing 
Good Sales Contests 

TEN COMMANDMENTS SET DOWN 

Foremost Are Careful Planning Well 


Ahead, Personal Contact and 
Recognition of Individual 





How to make a sales campaign click 
was the subject of an address by Ward 
Phelps, consultant, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, to the Life Advertisers 
Association in annual convention in At- 
lantic City November 16. He did not 
overlook that there still may be some 
who question the value of such efforts, 
but assumed that those he was talking to 
do believe in campaigns of the right 
kind. He summarized the conclusions of 
the bureau as to the value of campaigns, 
based on investigation of hundreds of 
them: 

1. Sales campaigns can be 
stimulating the agency force to greater endeavor 
and at the same time the results can be 
cially profitable. 

2. Sales tend to stimulate the 
writing of business of the same quality as what 
already in the habit of writing. 

find a tendency for the stand- 
ards of quality to go down during a campaign, 
but this can usually be 


successful in 
finan- 
campaigns 


the agent is 
We sometimes 
successfully counter- 
acted by specific encouragement, in the rules of 


the campaign, to write quality business. 


3. Sales campaigns are a splendid aid to 
agency management; they are never a_ substi- 
tute for it. 

Mr. Phelps said thi at the reason as- 


signed for a campaign’s success is some- 
times: 

“The boys just like our campaigns and 
their esprit de corps is such that when- 
ever we do have one they all jump in 
and fight for all they are worth.” 

“The more we think about this man’s 
statement,” said Mr. Phelps, “the more 
we realize that it pretty well covers the 
\lpha and Omega of running a success- 
ful sales campaign.” He continued: 

Ten Commandments 

“We suggest ten important points to 
keep in mind in organizing a sales cam- 
paign. These are referred to as our 
Ten Commandments. Many campaigns 
succeed where only a few of them have 
been applied. The ten are: 

“I. Plan the campaign well ahead of 
time, 

“2. Launch and stage the campaign 
with showm: inship. Use the imagination 
in announcing it. An important part 
of the showmanship is the way in which 
announcements of its progress and the 
standing of individuals is made. The 
opening blast should put pep into those 
who are going to compete. The cam- 
paign should begin when it is announced 
and should end on time. 


“3. Make the campaign rules clear. 
One of the most successful company 
campaigns conducted this year, the suc- 


cess being judged by production results 
and the gencral stimulation of the 
agency force, was built around a simple 


idea with hardly any rules at all 
Why Men Compete 

“4. Don’t have the campaign last too 
long. Some think a month is plenty 
long. While the campaign should end 
on time, this does not mean that there 
cannot be a helpful follow-up. 

“5. Tie in the campaign with a special 
slogan or theme. 


“6. Set the right objectives. A great 
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deal of the success or failure of a sales 
campaign depends upon what you are 
trying to get the contestants to do, Most 
men compete (1) for the immediate prize 
they will receive, and (2) to satisfy the 
natural competitive instinct or desire to 
excel which is such an important part 
of our makeup. It is up to us who are 
planning the campaign to see that it re- 
sults in benefit not only to the men but 
to the company. 


“An important corollary of this sixth 
‘commandment’ is that we should not 
only stress the right objectives, but that 
we should make sure we pay for what 
we want, not just ask for it. By ‘pay 
for’ we do not necessarily mean award- 
ing cash. It is difficult to report any 
strong trend throughout the country, but 
we are impressed with the number of 
successful campaigns where there are 
no cash awards at all 


“7, Maintain personal contacts. How 
many times, when a sales campaign does 
not seem to go over very well, is it be- 
cause there is one campaign going on 
out in the field and another mythical 
one going on in our sales promotion de- 
partment at the Peg office? And where 
does the blame really lie for this situa- 
tion ? 


“8. Give everybody a chance to win. 
The rules should be so framed that the 
manager or supervisor cannot run away 
with all the prizes or otherwise take the 
zest of the competition away from their 
men. 

“9, Get family support. 
of married men and the mothers and 
‘best girls’ of bachelors can often be 
used as effective aids in a sales campaign. 

“10. A really successful campaign 
helps to build better salesmen as well 
as to get more business now. Again, 
if through a campaign we help focus our 
agent’s attention on the value of qual- 
ity business, we will be doing someties 
for him which will pay dividends 1 
definitely.” 


The families 








insurance. 


Basil S. Walsh 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 

A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 
Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




















°- OPEN TERRITORY °- 
In Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


FOR MEN WHO CAN PRODUCE 
AND 
ARE AMBITIOUS TO BUILD OWN AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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ghode Island Entere 
By Lincoln National 


L J. KIRBY GENERAL AGENT 


PAU 


Worked in Hasrichurg and Boston, 
Being Consistent Personal Pro- 
ducer for Long Period 


Has 


Paul J. Kirby has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Lincoln National in 
Providence, according to an announce- 
ment by Vice-President and Director of 
Agencies A. L. Dern. This appointment 
marks the company’s entry to Rhode 

It now operates in_ thirty-nine 
the District of Columbia, Canal 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 

After attending University of Penn- 
svlvania, Mr. Kirby saw _ twenty-two 
months of service as a commissioned 
aviation pilot in the Naval Aviation Serv- 
ice during the war. He entered life in- 
surance as a personal producer in 1920, 
in Harrisburg, Pa. Later that year he 
went to Boston and, although a total 
stranger, established a record so out- 
standing that he was appointed super- 
visor. In 1927 he was appointed assistant 
manager. Immediately prior to joining 
Lincoln National he was assistant general 
agent in Harrisburg for Penn Mutual. 
Mr. Kirby’s success in life insurance is 
not confined entirely to managerial work. 
Always a large personal producer, he 
has written as much as $275,000 of busi- 
ness in six months. Mr. Kirby has al- 
ways been active in association work and 
is a member of the American Legion. 
Offices will be at 1104 Industrial Trust 
Building, Providence. 


MUST AGREE ON INTEREST 


Island. 
states, 
Zone. 





Case Involving Reinstatement of Policy 
Cancelled; Loans and Accruals 
Exceeded Cash Value 
Holding that compound interest may 
not be charged on insurance loans ex- 
cept by agreement, the Supreme Court 
at Olympia, Wash., affirmed a_ lower 
court decision awarding Eda M. Good- 
win $1,519 from the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. The company had cancelled 
two policies of Mrs. Goodwin’s deceased 
husband, on which loans had been taken, 
contending the interest and loans ex- 
ceeded the cash value of the policies. 
Goodwin, a Seattle resident, brought 
action to have the policies reinstated, 
but during pendency of the case he 
died. His widow was substituted as 
party plaintiff. The question before the 
court was to determine whether the 
company had the right to add each year 
to the principal sum of the advances to 
the assured, the accrued interest, and 
the next year compute interest upon the 

new total. 

REVISED CANADIAN BOOK OUT 
_The Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada is distributing a revised booklet 
containing complete information regard- 
ng examinations of the _ Institute of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, the syllabii 
of study for the examinations and the 
curricula of the extension courses con- 
ducted by the institute through the De- 
partment of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The booklet is is- 
sued by the Institute, 159 Bay Street, 
Toronto, 


SCHLIEDER MADE ORGANIZER 
Dewey W. Schlieder, with the State 
Mutual since 1930, has been appointed 
agency organizer by General Agent How- 
ard E. Hawkes, Jr., Buffalo. Mr. Schlie- 
der’s duties will supplement those of C 
Herbert Grove, supervisor. During 1938 
Mr. Schlieder produced his largest vol- 
ume of business, placing him among the 
hity leading agents of his company. 





SAFETY EXHIBIT IN BOSTON 
With cooperation from Massachusetts 
Salety campaign officials, the Clyde F. 
Gay agency of Aetna Life formally 
Opened its new offices in Beston this 
all featuring a demonstration — pre- 
sented by the Aetna Safety Special, the 
truck and trailer combination contain- 
mg among its assortment of test de- 
vices the Reactometer and Steerometer. 
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The FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST gives each 
life underwriter “71 years of experience” 


have to face... are able to evaluate, to the 
dollar, how far his present insurance will 
go in caring for those needs. 


With such an accurate diagnosis to go on, 
the underwriter can prescribe with author- 
ity policies to fill the gaps in the prospect’s 
insurance program. The proof that these 
prescriptions carry weight is shown in the 
steadily mounting sales of Union Central 
representatives. 


In the new Family-Needs Forecast, the 
Union Central Life has embedied all it has 
learned in 7| years of experience, about the 
needs of fatherless families has made 
this wealth of practical knowledge imme- 
diately available to every field representa- 
tive. 

With this unique sales aid, Union Central 
men are able to show a prospect an “X-ray” 
picture of the vital needs his family wili 


lhe UNION CENTRAL LIFE J/nsurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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All-Year-Round 
Sales Appeal 


Quality Accident 
Insurance 


In the past few weeks the 
need for accident and health 
insurance has been stressed as 
A. & H. Week 
gave the line a big impetus 
and the interest is being sus- 


never before. 


tained. 


The PREFERRED ACCI- 
DENT’S 55th Anniversary Pol- 
icy is unusually attractive to 
applicants who may qualify, 
and it contains many liberal 
features at a low premium cost. 
It is one of many accident poli- 
cies issued by this company of- 
fering exceptional opportuni- 
ties to the 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 


afraid to talk 
accident insurance during his 


who is not 


interviews. 


These policies are backed by 
a casualty company that has 
specialized in offering quality 
accident insurance to preferred 
classes of risks for more than 
fifty years. 


Accident insurance is the 
easiest form of 
sell. Everyone is a prospect, 
daily newspapers are full of 
leads, the demand is increas- 
ing and April’s Accident & 
Health Week observance cen- 
ters the attention of the nation 


on this line. 


insurance to 


You might as well capital- 
ize on this form of insurance 
as you go along. If you don't 
someone else will. 


Send for complete details on our 
accident policies and direct agency 
contracts. 


The 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


80 Maiden Lane 








Indiana State Agency 
Leads Midland Mutual 


For more than three hundred consecu- 
tive months the Tice & Jeffers home 
office agency of the Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus, O., has led all agencies 
in both written and paid-for volume. In 
October the four-year-old Indiana state 
agency for James R. Mayfield took first 
place in both written and paid-for. The 
George A. Bowen agency, Indianapolis, 
contributed the largest volume in the 
Indiana agency, followed closely by Har- 
vey D. Monroe, Terre Haute, with J. 
William Lear, Rockville, in third place. 
In the past three years the Indiana 
agency has paid for more than one mil- 
lion annually, while the Tice & Jeffers 
agency has produced from three million 
to five million annually for the past sev- 
eral years. 


B. BURKHART HONORED 

B. Burkhart, office manager John Han- 
cock, was honored at a meeting of the 
Indiana agency in Indianapolis, celebrat- 
ing his twenty-fifth year with the com- 
pany. The meeting marked the close of 
a thirty-day new business contest as a 
testimonial to Mr. Burkhart. Leaders in 
this contest were Walter Lichtenstein 
and Edward R. Crisell, unit managers in 
the Indianapolis office. 


TO DECIDE PROSECUTION 

Former Missouri Supreme Court Judge 
James T. Blair has been appointed spe- 
cial master to determine whether the 
suit filed by former Superintendent of 
Insurance O’Malley against thirteen di- 
rectors of the old Missouri State Life 
shall be prosecuted. In his suit O’Mal- 
ley charged that the Missouri State Life 
had suffered a $800,000 loss as the result 
of loans made to the Insurance Equities 
Corp. by three St. Louis banks, the loans 
later being taken over by the insurance 
company. 


Happy Anniversary For 
Lauer and Sapirstein 
As Agency Tops Records 


As announced last week in The East- 
ern Underwriter the Matthew J. Lauer 
agency of New York City led the entire 
Continental American in total new busi- 
ness during October and at the same 
time set a new high record for any 
month in the history of the agency. 
Actual figures totaled $1,138,330 in ap- 
plied-for business, with an average of 
more than $75,000 in applications per 
agent. 

General Agent Matthew J. Lauer and 
Sam B. Sapirstein, associate general 
agent, were celebrating their sixth anni- 
versary with the Continental American 
during the month and tied that anni- 
versary up with the traditional October 
founders’ month campaign of the com- 
pany. The Lauer agency qualified seven 
of the total thirty-one charter members 
of the company’s new Founders’ Club. 

The Lauer-Sapirstein campaign was 
designed around the goal of “A Million 
in Apps for October.” Several of the 
fifteen agency contracts in force in the 
Lauer group are new men, which makes 
the $75,000 average an unusual record. 
For the company as a whole the month 
of October was 22% better than the best 
previous October in paid-for business. 


INSURANCE SOCIETY PRESIDENT 

A. Linus Pearson, recently elected 
president of the Insurance Society of 
Washington, is agency assistant of the 
Seattle Agency, Northern Life. With 
that company since June, 1925, he has 
served in the life and accident depart- 
ment, becoming manager of the city acci- 
dent and health department in 1937. He 
has been a member of the Insurance 
Society since its organization in 1929; 
was graduated from the life branch of 
the Insurance Institute of America in 
1932. 
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Advocating Wij 


PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAY 
Two Teams Will Urge Clients to Py, 
Their Financial House in Order. 

Community Project , 





_The Greensboro Association of Life 
Underwriters met November 8. Preg. 
dent A. P. Mulligan presided and the 
program was in charge of Alvin T. Haley 
as chairman. The featured speaker was 
z. 2 Douglas, an attorney, who talked 
on the intestacy laws of North Caroling 
outlining the advantages of making wills 
and conducted an open forum. 5 

Dabney White of the Selavision Co, 
presented a definite visual education plan 
including specially prepared educational 
materials designed to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the advisability of having prop. 
erly planned and drawn wills. The Sela. 
vision Co. has prepared for the life un. 
derwriters a booklet called “Put Your 
Financial House in Order Now.” After 
making his sales talk, the agent will 
supply his client with a memo sheet 
giving suggestions for the making of 
wills. Although the Selavision Co, pre- 
pared its educational booklet and the 
memo sheets at the suggestion, and based 
on the encouragement of the Greens- 
boro association, it is their plan to make 
these available to associations at other 
points. 

Community Project 

The meeting pregram was designed to 
further the community project the associ- 
ation has adopted this year to educate the 
public regarding wills. According to Mr, 
Mulligan this project is entirely an u- 
selfish one and was not adopted for the 
purpose of furthering the sale of life 
insurance. Mr. Mulligan said that the 
members felt the desire to render some 
definite contribution to the general wel- 
fare of the community, and that a com- 
mittee appointed to study the problem 
decided that members were well adapted 
to conduct this educational campaign 
He explained that the members do not 
conceive it as a part of their qualification 
or service to participate in the actua! 
drawing of the wills, but only to further 
education of the public as to the advan- 
tages of doing so. 

The Greensboro association has been 
divided into two teams, each having as 
its goal to be in position to report that 
at least 600 people have consulted a 
lawyer and had a will drawn as a result 
of advice from life underwriters wh 
are members of a particular team. Mark 
Foster, general agent Security Life & 
Trust, has been appointed captain of 
one team and George Elliott, special 
agent Jefferson Standard, captain of the 
other team. 

M. E. Block, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, reported seven new 
members since the October meeting, and 
that the membership is fast approach- 


ing the goal of 100. Henry P. Foust, 
chairman of the committee to further 
interest and preparation for chartered 


life underwriter examinations, reported 
development of a class for those i- 
terested. 
TEN YEARS IN APP. CLUB 

Sherman E. Kirk, Bremerton, Wash. 
became the thirteenth fieldman 0! 
Northwestern National to complete ten 
years in the company’s App-A-Week 
Club, when he qualified for membership 
with his 520th consecutive week Novem- 
ber 3. Mr. Kirk was awarded a check 
for $100 and a special gift prize of sil- 
ver candlesticks. He is with the Earle 
W. Zinn agency, Seattle. 





EDWARD H. BROWN DEAD 
Edward Hodges Brown, a founder 0! 
St. George’s Protestant Episcopa 
Church, Maplewood, N. J., and a for- 
mer director of the church choir, died 
November 9. He retired recently De 
cause of illness from the Mutual Life o 
New York, where he had been employe 
in the register’s office. 
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Company Underwriters 
Close Meeting Today 


LEIGH CRUESS PRESIDE 


TO 





F. Larkin Opened Session Yes- 
ag Dr. Arthur Hunter 
A Speaker 


The Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association is holding the final session 
of a three-day meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, today, the 
principal address being presented by 
Berkeley Cox, associate counsel, Aetna 
Life, about some exceptional state laws 
which affect life underwriting. Leigh 
Cruess, underwriting vice-president, 
Home Life, is chairman of today’s ses- 
sion. ; ; 
Preceded by an Occupational commit- 
tee meeting on November 16, the regular 
Fall session, attended by underwriters 
of most United States and Canadian life 
companies, was opened with a presiden- 
tial address by Harold F. Larkin, Con- 
necticut Mutual vice-president, who was 
chairman of the morning session yester- 
day. 

Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice-president, New 
York Life, delivered an address based 
on his own long experience in the insur- 
ance business which he entitled “Forty 
Years’ Experience in the Selection of 
Risks.” 

The historical development and _ pres- 
ent day experience of the double indem- 
nity provision were covered by Lewis 
M. Robotham, secretary, life department, 
Travelers. Objections to the accident 
provision in life policies were overruled 
by competition, by the urgency of field 
representatives and by public desire, Mr. 
Robotham believed, and now thirty-four 
years old, the provision has become gen- 
erally accepted in the past twenty years. 

“It seems desirable to make the cov- 
erage as inclusive. and the exceptions 
as few as possible,” Mr. Robotham said 
in discussing court rulings on claims. 
‘It is better that an occasional male- 
factor should succeed than that one de- 
serving claimant should fail.” 

“If the underwriter,” he continued. 
“can do little to influence the course of 
the courts he can do much to reduce 
the quantity of grist headed for the 
court mill by anticipating the potential 
trouble-makers and eliminating the un- 


Chairman of the afternoon session yes- 
terday on various phases of underwrit- 
ing was William H. Dallas, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Life. 

Harold Davies, assistant superintend- 
ent Equitable Society, led the Occuna- 
tional Committee meetings, which dis- 
cussed occupational hazards in selected 
industries from a health and accident 
standpoint. 


Bankers National Adds Two 


General Agents in Jersey 


Bankers National Life announces ap- 
pointment of Isadore Jacobson as gen- 
eral agent in Perth Amboy. Mr. Jacob- 
son has had a general insurance busi- 
ness there for a long time and has now 
decided to develop a life insurance de- 
partment, for which he has the facilities 
and ability, 

William J. Sieger, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the Bank- 
ers National, has announced appointment 
of Abraham Wohlreich as general agent 
for Irvington, N. J., and vicinity. Mr. 
Wohlreich has conducted a_ successful 
general insurance agency for some time 
and is, in addition, an experienced law- 
yer. He has increased his facilities to 
add a life department. 





On Educational Course 


Milton Herzberg, agency manager. 
Equitable Society, New York City, and 
a top producer, addressed the educational 
course of the Life Underwriters ‘Asso- 
Clation of New York City on Tuesday, 
Siving sales ideas for educational insur- 
ance and father and son insurance. 


New York Life Policy 

Changes Are Announced 
INTRODUCE NEW CONTRACTS 
Guaranteed Rate Put at 24%% Effective 


January 1; Some Policy Forms 
Withdrawn Dec. 31 








The New York Life this week sent out 
a sample of policy of the Ordinary life 
plan which includes the changes which 
will go into effect January 1, 1939, in the 
policy loan interest rate and in the guar- 
anteed interest rate and mortality basis 
for certain settlement options. 


With the introduction of the new edi- 
tion of policy forms the company will 
also introduce new term policies for 5, 
10. 15 and 20 years in lieu of the present 
7 and 14-Year Terms, and also the new 


Annuity Endowments, replacing the 
present forms, will provide for $10 


monthly income for each $1,500 of face 
amount. The company will also intro- 
duce a new Annuity Endowment at 65 
for women in lieu of the present Annu- 
ity Endowment at 55. 

The changes in the settlement options 
will require an increase of the premium 
rates for Family Income, Annuity En- 
dowments and Endowments on an in- 
come basis. 

The interest rate on policy loans under 
the new forms will be reduced to 5% 
payable at the end of the year instead 
of 5% payable in advance. This change 
is made in order to conform to statutory 
limitations on the loan interest rate now 
required by the New York law. 

The guaranteed interest rate used as 
a basis for settlement options 2, 3 and 
5 will be 2%4% instead of 3% as hereto- 
fore. Also the mortality basis for the 
life income provided in option 3 has been 
changed to be consistent with the recent 
change in the Immediate Annuity rates. 
Any additional interest declared in any 














THE PROTECT 








AY ENVELOPE 


ra 


Management wants to know about The Protected Pay 
Envelope. The number of requests received for our booklet 
of this title, offered by direct mail, far exceeded our expecta- 


tions. 


This response reflects the keen interest in the 


subject of employee relations and employee security. 


The Protected Pay Envelope plan is a coordination of 
group plans to provide continuity of income for employees 
and beneficiaries in the face of death, disability and retire- 
ment. This new approach to group insurance is interesting 


management and will help you sell it. 


We describe the arrangement in our new brochure “The 
Protected Pay Envelope.”” Send for a copy. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


year above the 244% guaranteed will in- 
crease either the income, or the period 
during which the income is payable, ac- 
cording to the option selected. 

The company will withdraw its Retire- 
ment Annuities and Family Maintenance 
policies as of December 31. Few of the 
Family Maintenance policies are sold and 
the same results can be obtained through 
combinations with 20-Year Term insur- 
ance. 


Life Code Hearing Here 

The New York legislative committee 
is this week having hearings on the life 
insurance end of the proposed code re- 
visions. Among those talking Wednes- 
day were F. W. Ecker and E. O. Dunlap, 
Metropolitan; Bruce E. Shepherd, Asso- 
ciation of Life Presidents; Louis H. 
Cooke, New York Life, and Prof. E. W. 
Patterson, Mr. Ecker thought invest- 
ment type restrictions should not be too 
rigid. 


L. A. A. Exhibit Awards 


At the Atlantic City convention of the 
Life Advertisers Association awards for 
exhibits were given under classified 
groups, with three companies given in 
each classification, no single company in 
a class getting a preference. 

The Sweepstakes Trophy winners were 
these: Group I, Excelsior Life; Group 
II, Northwestern National; Group III, 
Provident Mutual. Awards of excellence 
were given for insurance journal adver- 
tising, magazine advertising, newspaper 
advertising, sales promotion, direct mail, 
printed material, publication to agents, 
weekly publications to agents, publica- 
tions to policyholders, recruiting ma- 
terial, conservation and annual state- 
ments. In magazine advertising the 
awards were given as follows: Group 
I, Excelsior Life, Girard Life, Provident 
Life & Accident. Group II, American 
United, Jefferson Standard, Northwest- 
ern National. Group III, Bankers of 
Iowa, Equitable Society, Guardian Life. 

Lack of space prevents complete pub- 
lication of award winners, but the full 
list will be printed next week. 


Hall Introduces Cerf 
J. Elliott Hall, veteran general agent 
for the Penn Mutual, New York City, 
introduced L. A. Cerf at the dinner of 
the Life Underwriters Association in 
New York City last evening. L. A. Cerf, 
Jr., presided. 


Ben Hyde Remembered On 


Twentieth Anniversary 
Agents and the office staff of the Ben 
Hyde Agency, New York, surprised Mr. 
Hyde November 10 which was the eve 
of his twentieth anniversary with the 
Penn Mutual. After cocktails and hors 
d'oeuvres dinner was served and various 
games enjoyed. Mr. Hyde was given a 
golf bag by his associates, Mr. Hyde’s 
service with the Penn Mutual com- 
menced November 11, 1918. Two mem- 
bers of his agency force have been with 
him since January 1, 1919. Chairman of 
the anniversary party was Willis J. 
Blackwell. 


Carl M. Spero Addresses 


Life Supervisors Here 

Carl M. Spero, an independent agent 
and a Chartered Life Underwriter, was 
guest speaker at a meeting of the Life 
Supervisors Association of New York 
City on Tuesday, giving some “Reflec- 
tions of an Independent Underwriter.” 
He gave various angles of the business 
from the independent agent’s standpoint 
and made suggestions to the supervisors 
about ways they could fit into that pic- 
ture to better advantages. 

Plans were discussed for the annual 
supervisors’ party for the managers which 
will probably be held December 13 or 
14. Carl Smith, Connecticut Mutual, is 
entertainment chairman and William 3s 
Smerling, Berkshire, program chairman. 
A conference from 3 to 6 o'clock will 
precede the dinner. 
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speakers. His first journalistic job was 
managing editor of Technology Review. 
Later, he was editor of Youth’s Compan- 
ion and Red Book. He then went with 
Fortune. His first acquaintance with Cy 
Steven, president of L, A. A., was when 
he called to sell him space for the 
Red Book. 

The speaker thought that despite the 
fact that the United States is world’s 
most important business nation the Amer- 
ican public knows little about business. 
“America puts on the greatest business 
show in the world.” he said. “It is to the 
twentieth century what conquest was in 
the eighteenth and religion in the twelfth. 
Unfortunately, business has rarely been 
articulate and more recently when it has 
been articulate it has been largely in 
criticism of President Roosevelt. 

What business should do is to explain 
itself to the American public so that 
there will be dissipation of the thought 
too currently held that business is 
synonymous with dishonesty or the opin- 
ion, held in some quarters that it is even 
the enemy of society. The business man 
has concerned himself too much with 
merchandising and not enough with mo- 
tives. Industry should make its motives 
known. 

In discussing Fortune surveys Mr. 
Hodgins referred to the one about the 
Atlantic & Pacific chain stores where 
38% of those queried said they purchased 
from chain stores, and did so because of 
better prices, and in response to a second 
question an affirmative answer was made 
as to whether a tax on the chain stores 
was favored in order that the advantage 
they had over the local grocer, butcher 
or store proprietor would be balanced. 

The interest in public relations has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Public rela- 
tions cannot be solved by mere publica- 
tion of newspaper stories or larger ad- 
vertising appropriations or appointment 
of a vice-president of a corporation “in 
charge of blank.” Corporations and 
other business institutions must identify 
themselves with the American people 
more; must explain their motives; must 
build up good will by performance. Busi- 
ness outfits must find out what the 
people like and give it to them; must 
learn what they don’t like and stop any 
practice which is unpopular. Their prin- 
cipal tool should be candor. 

B. S. Lichtenberg 

Bernard S, Lichtenberg, president and 
veneral manager of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, and at one time with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, made an 
interesting talk on public psychology. He 
said that when once the public has made 
up its mind it is extremely difficult to 
change it As an instance he cited the 
old saying which Commodore Vanderbilt 
made to a reporter, “The public be 
damned.” For many years this made the 
Vanderbilt family unpopular. It was a 
matter of importance, therefore, when 
a Vanderbilt the other day was elected 
Governor of Rhode Island, but it took a 
long time to change the opinion of the 
family. 

Insurance men should so conduct them- 
selves and what they offer should be so 
valuable that the-public’s thoughts about 
insurance becomes friendly. For many 
decades insurance had great popularity, 
but now there is some resistance, to say 
nothing of hostility. Undoubtedly, one 


reason for this is that so many repre- 
sentatives of life insurance have made a 
bad impression or have exhausted the 


patience of the public by lack of tact 
and poor strategy. 

As an instance he thought that the 
manner in which agents enter offices of 
business people during busy hours and 


sales 


ask “for just three minutes to discuss 
a personal matter of great importance” 
has done harm, especially when the 
agent is inefficient or a bore or doesn’t 


know his stuff or when to get out. Most 
business men have’ their day pretty well 
occupied. If they give an interview to 
a stranger it should result in something 
of value. Bad impressions reflect upon 
the entire institution. Insurance men 


should do everything they can to make 
the public realize and appreciate what 
life insurance is and can accomplish in 
people’s private lives. One most impor- 
tant thing is to have a better, higher 
standard for agents, which includes train- 
ing as well as selling. 

The speaker also warned insurance 
companies to emphasize the human side 
in their advertising and not the dollar 
sign. He has always been impressed by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s statement: that 
the man with a thousand friends has not 
a friend he can spare, while he who 
has one enemy will meet him everywhere. 
“Make friends; not enemies,” he said. 
“Your private relations make you per- 
sonally happy or not. Your public rela- 
tions are what you make your business 
relations happy or unfortunate.” 

Major Hull Praises Linton and McLain 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, paid his respects to what he 
calls the “peddlers of poisoned patter,” 
the self-interested and insurance-upset- 
ling critics of the institution. He said 
insurance companies must play up the 
fact that they are selling those concepts 
of free enterprise imbedded so deeply 
in life insurance. 

He made an earnest plea for insurance 
agents to tell the public constantly about 
the aims and practices of legal reserve 
life insurance, ani agents must always 
have in mind that the better their char- 
acter, morality and performance the more 


National Association proposes to help 
agents achieve better performance and 
he highly praised M. Albert Linton, 
president of Provident Mutual for the 
book he wrote, “Life Insurance Speaks 
for Itself,” and the paper he delivered 
in Houston, “Why Level Premium Life 
Insurance”; also, James A McLain, vice- 
president of Guardian Life, for one of 
his addresses. He said that tens of 
thousands of copies of “Why Level Pre- 


mium Life Insurance” address would 
eventually find their way in_ offices 
throughout the general axency field. 


More than 20,000 have already been dis- 
tributed. 


Clinton Davidson’s Personality Agents’ 


Ad Suggestion 


Clinton Davidson of New York, who 
has often written more insurance pre- 
miums a year than any other producer, 
and who is vice-president of Fiduciary 
Counsel, Inc., and head of Estates Plan- 
ning Corporation, told the Life Adver- 
tisers Association on Monday afternoon 
that there should be more playing up 
in advertising of personality of insur- 
ance agents. He said he did not recom- 
mend this for Industrial companies or 
for accident and health insurance, but he 
would like to see such a campaign tried 
out by some small stock company just to 
prove what it could do. He cited the 
situation in the motion picture world as 
an example of personality success, ex- 
plaining that some years ago the motion 
picture companies got fed up on the star 
system and wanted to see it abolished. 
They tried simply advertising the pic 
ture and not the actor and finally gave 


New Officers of Life Advertisers 
Have Had Interesting Careers 


John H. McCarroll, new president of 
the Life Advertisers Association, is ad- 
vertising manager of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa and has been called one of the 
best public relations men in insurance. 
A graduate of the State College at 
Ames, Towa, Mr. McCarroll went into 
newspaper work in Ottumwa, Iowa, with 
the Courier. Later he was city editor 


of a newspaper in a town of 700 popula- 





JOHN H. McCARROLL 


tion in the center of the state. After 
that he spent five years with the Daven- 
port Times. When the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters held its an- 
nual convention in Des Moines, to Mr. 
McCarroll fell the job of handling daily 
newspaper people. He did a classic job. 
He was elected president of the Life 
Advertisers Association at the Atlantic 
City meeting this week. 

Karl Ljung, assistant secretary, agency 
division, Jefferson Standard, is new 


vice-president of 2. A. A: His whole 
business life has been with the Jeffer- 
son Standard and it totals cighteen 
years. Active in affairs of L. A. A., he 
has been on the executive committee and 
in 1934 presided at the Memphis con- 
vention. 

The new secretary of L. A. A. is A. 
Scott Anderson, manager service section 
of the Equitable Life of Towa, who is in 
charge of advertising, publications and 
sales promotion. He is a graduate of 
Iowa State University where he got a 
B. A. degree. During the World War 
he served as a lieutenant of field artillery, 
\fter some experience in banking and 
sales promotion work he joined the 
Equitable in November, 1929, becoming 
editor of Equiowa, the company’s agency 


publication. He was appointed to his 
present position in April, 1935. 

New treasurer is C. Sumner Davis, 
editor, Provident Mutual. He is a 


Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania, man, who joined the 
Provident Mutual ten years ago. He en- 
tered the service of the Provident to as- 
sist in the preparation of leaflets. A 
year later he was made assistant to the 
editor of Provident Notes and the Score 


Soard. He is now editor of those two 
papers of the company and also the 
Policy Owner, policyholders’ magazine. 
In January, 1936, he received the title 


of editor of publications. He is a gradu- 
ate of one of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau agency building schools. 

New executive committee for L. A. A. 
includes C. T. Steven, advertising man- 
ager, Phoenix Mutual; J. H. Castle 
Grahan, director of field service, London 


Life; Emmett Russell, Jr, manager 
policyholders’ service division, Life & 
Casualty Cor of Tennessee; Fred L. 


manager, Lincoln 
Berger, supervisor 


Fisher, advertising 
National; Royden C. 
of publications, Connecticut Mutual; 
Leonard Kiesling, agency department, 
Continental American Life, and exhibits 
chairman; Robert C. White, advertising 
manager and publicity director, Frank- 


lin Life. 
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up the idea, deciding they had bett 
permit their stars to be prima dounas 
with prima donna whims rather than 
have half-filled theaters. " 

Davidson thought that the insurane 
companies might borrow this chapter of 
exploitation from the movies and tell 
agents that if they reached a certain 
point in success the company would ies, 
nish the talent to exploit them in thei; 
own communities. The New York man 
thought there was too much complacency 
in life insurance advertising and he 
hoped that the personality feature idea 
would be tried out. 

He told of his own early experiences jn 
playing himself up in the newspapers 
and how when he arrived in New York 
vears ago, after being a general agen 
in Buffalo and an agent in Louisville, he 
had run small ads and sent 1,500 copies 
of them each week to 1,500 men in the 
banking and trust company world so that 
he became known in the financial dis. 
trict. 


Survey Of Trade Journals 
Reported On By H. V. Wade 


\ report of a survey of trade journals 
was made to the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation convention by Harry V. Wade, 
American United Life, chairman, other 
members of the committee being Bart 
Leiper, Provident Life & Accident: John 
H. McCarroll, Bankers Life: Nelson A 
White, Provident Mutual and Cy Steven, 
Phoenix Mutual, ex-officio member. 

At the present time there are more 
than forty insurance trade journals. Mr, 
Chairman Wade said: 

“By and large these journals are do- 
ing a remarkable and outstanding job 
for the life insurance business. Life in- 
surance would be severely crippled with- 
out its trade journals. Advertising in 
them can be turned into many channels 
and the good results of such advertising 
are worthwhile. 

“By proper thought and attention the 
results from trade journal advertising 
are as great for each dollar expended 
as from any other good advertising me- 
dium. This idea has dominated the com- 
mittee in its attempt to coordinate the 
Statistics covering the various trade 
journals. We believe trade journal ad- 
vertising to be of real value to the life 
companies and, therefore, the journals 
are worthy of even more serious study 
and consideration than has been ac- 
corded in the past.” 

With the report was a chart showing 
circulation of insurance journals in_ the 
various states, the committee dividing 
the journals into four general groups: 
newspapers, statistical magazines, general 
magazines and journals directed to par- 
ticular sections of the country. 


LIFE SALES THIS YEAR 


Comparative Figures for October and 
for First Ten Months Reported by 
Presidents Association 

New life insurance in October was 
15.5% below October last year, wh'le 
the total for the first ten months of this 
vear was 22.1% less than for the like 
period of 1937, says the Association ot 
Life Insurance Presidents. : 

The report aggregates the new paid- 
for business—exclusive of revivals, m- 
creases and dividend additions—of 40 
companies having 82% of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United States 
leeal reserve companies. 

For October total new business was 
$592,432,000 against $701,038,000 during 
October, 1937. New Ordinary amounted 
to $380,591,000 against $429.358,000, a de- 
crease of 114%. Industrial was $179.- 
553.000 against $226,243,000, a decrease 
of 206%. Group was $32,288 000 against 
$45,437,000, a decrease of 28.9%. 

For the first ten months total new 
business was $5.876,545,000 against $7- 
546.739.000. New Ordinary amounted to 
$3,765,069.000 avainst $4,700.672,000. a de- 
crease of 19.9%. Industrial was $1,770- 
073.000 against $2,214.759,000. decrease 
20.1%. Group -was $341.403,000 against 
$631,308,000, decrease 45.9%. 
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Willard Wise Speaks 
At Tunmore Luncheon 


REVIEWS COMPANY CHANGES 








General Agent John S. Tunmore Reports 
Agency Progress and Awards for 
October Production 





Willard K. Wise, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, Provident Mutual 
Life, was guest of honor at a luncheon 
meeting of the John S. Tunmore agency, 
Provident Mutual, New York City, held 
at the Hotel Commodore on Tuesday. At 
the luncheon Mr. Tunmore announced 
the results which the agency had 
achieved during President’s. Month in 
October and named leading agents. 

John J. Tunmore set the pace in the 
agency with Joseph Farkas, a new agent, 
and Charles Golden placing second and 
third for the month. Others who passed 
their quotas were Alfred Weinberger, 
Roy Caveny and Arnold Dryer. The 
agency this year has been turning in an 
unusually good production record from 
new men. 

In his address to the agents Vice- 
President Wise reviewed for them 
changes in policy forms which the Provi- 
dent Mutual will make on January 1. He 
pointed out that changes are non-com- 
petitive because they are in line with 
what the other companies are doing, but 
advised agents that now is an opportune 
time to see their old clients because the 
same amount of premium will not buy as 
much income after January 1. The 
period, he says, calls for activity, which 


means seeing people. The Provident 
Mutual changes are reported on page 9 
of this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, 


Commenting on the reduction in in- 
terest rates on policy loans, Mr. Wise 
emphasized that that change is a purely 
contractual rate and is not retroactive. 
The new rate of 5% applies to loans 
only on policies issued after January 1, 
1939. It does not apply to loans made 
after January 1 on old policies. 


Shows New Calendar 


Vice - President Wise touched briefly 
on the production record during Octo- 
ber which was the best in the company 
since June, 1937, referred to the com- 
pany’s present advertising campaign 
which puts the emphasis on the worth- 
whileness of the agent and showed to 
the men for the first time the Provident 
Mutual calendar for 1939 which features 
famous old ships. Among the colored 
prints of ships is one of the Flying 
Cloud, the original of which hangs in 
the office of M. A. Linton, Provident 
Mutual president. 

Greg Oliver, manager of the New York 
City office of the Retail Credit Co. was 
also a guest at the luncheon and spoke 
briefly about the part his company plays 
in the business of life insurance. 





BRAUNIG BOSTON SPEAKER 

J. S. Braunig, new general agent for 
Massachusetts Mutual at Boston, ad- 
dressed his local life underwriters asso- 
ciation November 17, dealing directly 
with problems encountered in the field 
and emphasizing the importance of the 
moderate producer. At the annual meet- 
ing December 15 a speaker from the 
Life Presidents Association is expected. 


GENERAL AGENTS SELECTED 

William A. Miller, Jr., and G, Kenneth 
Ives have been named general agents 
by the Manhattan Life, Mr. Miller was 
formerly with the New York Life in 
Binghamton and is a graduate of Col- 
gate. Mr. Ives was formerly Connecti- 
cut General supervisor in Syracuse. 
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Senator Esquirol Guest 
Of Brooklyn Managers 


HEADS INSURANCE COMMITTEE 





Members of Lawyers Committee Attend 
Luncheon ard Discuss Plans On 
Cooperation With Agents 
Senator Joseph A, Esquirol, chairman 
New York State Senate Committee of 
Insurance, was a guest Wednesday noon 
of the Brooklyn Life Managers Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Bossert. Senator 
Esquirol is a vice-chairman of the joint 
committee on recodification of the New 
York State Insurance Law and he spok* 
briefly about the work the committee is 
doing through round table discussions 
with interested members of the insur- 
ance business. On Wednesday, he said, 
the committee was in session in New 
York City with representatives of the 
Life Presidents Association. Senator 
Esquirol was introduced at the meeting 
bv George A. Kederich, manager New 
York Life, Brooklyn. Alfred G. Correll, 
general agent New England Mutual, pre- 

sided as president. 

The work that the committee on co- 
operation with attorneys has been doing 
in Brooklyn was reported on by William 
H. Kee. manager Mutual Life of New 
York, Brooklyn, who is chairman. The 
problem is one that is national in scope 
and Brooklyn was one of the first to 
reach a working agreement with attor- 
nevs. 

At the luncheon Wednesdav the man- 
agers had as their guests John T. Mc- 
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Grath, who is chairman of the banking 
and insurance committee of the Brook- 
lvn Bar Association; Joseph B. Caval- 
laro, and Paul Gravenhorst, lawyers, who 
are members of the Bar Association com- 
mittee on insurance. Mr. McGrath in his 
remarks to the life managers revealed 
that the lawyers are ready and willing 
to cooperate with life insurance agents 
to the mutual benefit of both groups. 


Bethea at N ewark Talks 


On Streamlining Programs 
Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, New York City, was a guest 
speaker Tuesday night before the Life 
Agency Supervisors Association of 
Northern New Jersey. The meeting, 
held in Newark, was attended by a large 
group of general agents and managers. 
Irvin N. Relay, agency organizer for the 
Mutual Life in Newark, presided. _ 
Taking as his subject, “Stimulating 
Your Average Producer to Greater Pro- 
duction,” Mr. Bethea reviewed the pro- 
gram method which is followed by his 
agency. He said the agency has tried 
to streamline programming by removing 
obstacles. The greatest obstacle in the 
program method is in getting the agents 
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~ 
to sell enough lives. By a “streaming” 
method following eight definite steps the 
Bethea agency has tried to eliminate that 
obstacle and to give their agents an ap- 
proach which is thoroughly organized 
and which can easily be directed into 
package sale. 


Top Agents Honor 
Rydgren at Luncheon 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN AFFAiR 





Max J. Hancel, Founders Club President, 
Makes Presentation of Testimonial 
Signed by Thirty-one Leaders 





The thirty-one men who are charter 
members of the Continental American 
Founders Club as a_ result of their 
achievement during the company’s anni- 
versary month in October were guests of 
the company at a luncheon meeting held 
in Wilmington Wednesday. The meet- 
ing was attended by officers and direc- 
tors of the company. 

First president of the company’s new 
Founders Club is Max J. Hancel, general 
agent in New York City. It was his 
privilege at the meeting Wednesday to 
present to Adolph A, Rydgren, presi- 
dent of the company, a testimonial which 
was signed by all members of the com- 
pany’s new honor group. Mr. Hancel 
was the leading personal producer in the 
company during October. In presenting 
the testimonial to Mr. Rydgren he tre- 
ferred to the early history of the com- 
pany, to the work of Philip Burnett, 
fi:st president of Continental American, 
and its other founders and to the con- 
t-ibution of the company to the business 
in originating the Family Income policy. 

The Max J. Hancel agency was also 
the winner of one of the Founders 
Month trophies, a bronze and_ silver 
plaque awarded for the largest amount 
of business per contract agent during 
October. The winner in Group B was 
the Charles M. Carter agency of Meade- 
ville, Pa. 

Vice-president of the Founders Club is 
William S. Carmine of the Penninsula 
branch who insured the largest number 
of lives and vice-presidents who qualified 
on a high premium basis were George ] 
Ainbinder and David Moskowitz of the 
Newark agency. 

Other charter members at the luncheon 

Wednesday are these: 
Covell, Matthew J. 
man V. Nathanson, Jules Anzel, Mahlon B 
Simon, Sam B. Sapirstein, Simon R. Bloom, 
Philip Bleier, J. McFadden Dick, Jr., Ralph W. 
Horn, Robert Kruh, Lewis M. Neikrug, Edwin 
C. Boal, William C. Wanbaugh, Leon Rose, 
Hyman Dubrowin, Sol Bernstein, F. Rawlins 
Camper, L. Reyner Dukes, Mitchell May, Jr. 
Robert A. Craig, Robert S. O'Neill, Charles | 
Haycraft, A. C. Altobellis, Ralph R. Purnell, 
Newton B. Misell and David Waldman. 
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Advertising Program 
Success in Canada 


OPERATING EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Ford S$. Kumpf Explains Institutional 
Methods Which Have Attracted 
Attention Throughout World 
institutional life in- 
surance advertising Ford S. Kumpf, 
president Dominion Life, told the Life 
Advertisers Association in Atlantic City 
this week about the success of. that 
movement in Canada. This activity is 
eighteen years old, is supported by twen- 
ty-eight companies and costs $75,000 a 
year. It is national in scope. Advertis- 
ing, originally confined to the A. mC. 
daily newspapers in the “cs has 
been extended to include A, B. C. farm 
and financial publications and a special 

group of Class “A” weeklies. 

Mr. Kumpf said that_ life insurance 
institutional publicity in Canada has been 
a contributing factor of major importance 
in promoting public relations, stimulat- 
ing new business, conserving old busi- 
ness, and improving the position of the 
life underwriter in the field. A few of 
the titles employed will serve to indicate 
the character of some of the recent ad- 
vertisements : 


In a summary of 


Canada’s Greatest Co-operative Enterprise; 
Canada’s Greatest Community Chest; Thousands 
of Families are Fathered by Life Insurance; 
Dick Jones Earns $150 a Month—But He’s 
Worth $36,000 to His Family; Thrifty Dollars 
Benefit All Canada; Millions of Canadian Work- 
ers United in One Co-operative Enter- 
prise; Making Their Dreams Come True; What 
Means to Old Age; Security 
Through Canada’s Greatest Co- 
operative Enterprise; The Wisest and Safest 
Investment A Man Can Make; The Record of 
Life Insurance Speaks for Itself; Protect Your 
Hard Earned Savings; Your Little Savings Fi- 
nance Mortgage The “Big Interests” in 
Life Insurance; You Share in Canada’s Great- 
est Co-operative Who Owns the As- 
sets of Life Insurance Companies? How Are 
Life Insurance Funds Invested?; How Does 
Life Insurance Benefit Living Policyholders? 
Why Is Life Insurance So Safe? 


Great 


Life Insurance 
for the Home 


Loans; 


Business; 


Results of Campaign 


As to the effect of this continuous in- 
stitutional campaign, Mr. Kumpf referred 
to the report of the advertising commit- 
tee, Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, submitted in 1935 when de- 
pression conditions were acute: 

The policy of public education through co- 
operative institutional advertising and publicity, 
sponsored by the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association for the past sixteen years, has 
been strikingly vindicated. 

A careful check of editorial opinion and of 
public utterances during recent months shows 
that life insurance, as an institution, has been 
remarkably free from criticism—and this, at a 
time when five years of persistent economic 
disturbance made for searching inquiry 
into the operations of public and private in- 
stitutions and undertakings. 

Again, at the next annual meeting of 
the association the committee reported: 

The educational value of this institutional 
advertising and publicity is reflected in its re- 
ception by the press throughout Canada, Never 
in its seventeen advertis- 
ing and 


have 


years of continuous 
publicity work has your committee 
been able to report a more universal acceptance 
of the importance of life insurance in the eco- 
nomic life of individuals and of the nation. 
This is attested by an unprecedented volume of 
favorable editorial and news comment. 

Last June the advertising committee 
recommended continuation of the appro- 
priation and also that “as times improved, 
institutional advertising and publicity 
should be extended to include the wide 
and important magazine field in Canada, 
and that consideration should also be 
given to the utilization of additional 
country weekly newspapers, serving par- 
ticular districts not already reached by 
the present institutional publicity.’ Con- 
sideration is also being given to radio 
broadcasting, and special committees 
have been engaged for some time in a 
comprehensive study of this media. The 
Campaign has attracted worldwide inter- 
est from year to year. 


Enclosures Used With 
Notices of Premiums 


HELPS POLICY CONSERVATION 


Arthur H. Reddall Explains How This 
Form of Policyholder Contact 
May Best Be Utilized 


How the Equitable Society has made 
use of premium notice enclosures was 
explained by Arthur H. Reddall, assist- 
ant secretary, to the Life Advertisers 
Association in Atlantic City November 
15. His subject was “How to Conserve 
and Increase Policyholders Protection 
through Premium Notice Enclosures. 
He declared that the policyholder list 
of any life company constitutes the 
cream of customers for almost any 
product. Collectively the life companies 
have one of the finest mailing lists in 
the whole business world. It can be 
used to conserve existing insurance and 
to increase protection without undue 
sales pressure. Quoting Mr. Reddall: 


Premium Notice Uses 

“As an approach to specific ways and means 
of using the premium notice envelope, may I 
offer these general observations: 

“That each of us has a list of people (policy- 
holders) with better than average buying power. 
That the regular mailings of premium notices 
afford a ready-made channel for addressing that 
superb list through supplementary enclosures. 

“That we have a ready-made facility for re- 
taining the good will of existing policyholders 
by offering continued service in connection with 
existing insurance. 
empha- 
sizing the ‘new values in old possessions,’ bring- 
ing out the fact that a life policy 
is one of the few things purchased on the 
instalment plan which increases in value with 
each instalment. Almost all other purchases 
decrease in through obsolescence. 

“That we a commodity 
described in a way that will appeal pretty gen- 
erally to all policyholders, young and old; 
women as well as men; those with and those 
without dependents. Some one of the features 
in a comprehensive list of our services is al- 
most certain to interest each person addressed. 

“That one of the best ways to keep people 
their existing insurance is to advance 
insurance. 
help 


is one of 


“That we can conserve insurance by 


insurance 


value 


have which can be 


sold on 
reasons for taking additional 

“That constant reiteration will 
home the thought that life insurance 
the first things a man should take and one 
of the last things he should let go. 

“That we can retain a_ policyholder’s 
dence by the stability of his company by en- 
closing a condensed annual report. 

“That we can utilize the same emotional ap- 
peals which influenced the policyholder to in- 
sure originally; love of family; sense of duty; 
fear of uncertainty; reward of thrift; fulfilling 
a debt of honor to his family; pride in doing 
his duty toward and squaring 
his accounts on his final exit. 


drive 


confi 


his community, 


“That we can make use of the old-age-in- 
come theme:—‘Keep your policy and some day 
it will keep you.’ 

“That enclosures is 
relatively involved). 

“That proper premium notice enclosures can 


the printing expense of 
small; (no extra postage 
aid in reducing the number of deserters from 
the ranks—and we all know that a policyholder 
who spread disaffection. 
insurance that 


drops out is apt to 
‘The insurance that stays is the 
pays.’ 

“That the 
‘copy-testing’ 
ings when a new folder or card is proposed. 
It is usually well to try 5,000 or 10,000 copies 
of a new form before shooting the 


premium notice 


through 


envelope permits 


small, experimental mail- 


whole list. 


Saving For Future 


“Insertion of an enclosure with a pre- 
mium notice is advisable for still another 
reason: the notice is sometimes consid- 
ered, and is even alluded to, as ‘a bill for 
the premium.” In fact, it is an invitation 
to the policyholder to set aside money 
for future delivery, and it may be so de- 
scribed in a separate folder sent with the 
notice. Nobody likes to receive a bill. 
But nobody can be displeased by an in- 
vitation to save something for the fu- 
ture.” 

Mr. Reddall said that in connection 
with conservation of existing insurance, 
that service is something to which the 


policyholder is entitled. He described 
several forms of service and continued: 
Keeping Policyholder Sold 

“Aside from a policy review or check- 
up service as such, what can be placed 
in the premium notice envelope that will 
help to keep the policyholder sold on 
his existing insurance? Any or all of the 
following points may be elaborated upon: 


The increasing value of the policy with each 
additional premium payment, through mounting 
cash values, paid-up values, ete., ete. 


Larger dividends as policy increases in age. 


Low premium rate enjoyed under a_ policy 


taken at a younger age. 
The certain payment of the policy ultimately 
if kept in force. 
Sense of 
secured 
Elementary truths about life insurance and its 


security ‘An insured man is a 


man.’ 
inherent soundness. 
Justified 
management. 


confidence in the company and _ its 
Shorter life expectancy as insured grows older. 
Old-age 
being 
in the later years of life, if preferred. 
Finally, 
portraying the advantages of new and additional 
insurance. 


provision—the reward of persistency 


cash or income to the insured himself 


reselling him on his old insurance by 





LIFE ADVERTISERS DINNER 

Guest speaker at the annual dinner of 
the Life Advertisers Association conven- 
tion at Atlantic City Tuesday evening 
was Joseph C. Behan, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual, who was in good 
form with an entertaining mixture of 
humorous and serious observations. 

Cyrus T. Steven, advertising manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual and retiring presi- 
dent of the association, presided as toast- 
master. There were about twenty at the 
head table and President Steven man- 
aged to introduce each with clever crit'- 
cisms, Comment on the exhibit awards 
was made by Rowe Stewart, chairman of 
the board of judges, who is president of 
the advertising firm of Stewart-Jordan 
Co., Philadelphia. The other judges were 
Roger B. Hull, managing director Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
representing the point of view of the 
agent; and Monroe L. Mendelsohn, as- 
sistant business manager Press Union 
Newspapers, Atlantic City, for the public 


reaction. 

Leonard C. Kiesling of Continental 
American, who headed the exhibit com- 
mittee, made the presentation of awards. 
There were a larger number of exhibits 


than at any previous meeting of the 
association with fifty-seven companies 
participating. 


larger number of Canadians attend- 
ed than at any past meeting with fifteen 
registered, 





J. A McLAIN ON PROGRAMMING 

Programming is a plan to deliver an 
estate by life insurance and is the op- 
posite of package selling which came into 
use during the depression, stated James 
A McLain, vice-president Guardian Life, 
speaking before the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation at Atlantic City on Wednesday. 
Package selling was a temporary expe- 
dient to suit the times when mortgage 
insurance was sold with no means pro- 
vided for the family to live in the house 
with the mortgage lifted, and educational 
policies placed but no protection for the 
family to live while the children were 
going through school. 

The Guardian’s Graph-Estate plan, Mr. 
McLain explained, is more than a selling 
device; it is a new attitude toward sell- 
ing a life insurance estate. All the 
company’s sales campaigns center around 
it and it is the subject of all meetings. 
Results thus far show a 34% pastor in 
premiums, with the average Graph-Es- 
tate policy $5,165 against $3,246 formerly. 

Mr, McLain spoke strongly in favor 
of an institutional advertising campaign 
similar to that in use by Canadian com- 
panies. 





NEW PENN MUTUAL SYMBOL 


Penn Mutual Life has adopted a new 
symbol to appear on its policies in place 
of the one portraying the famous Penn 
in armour. The new symbol shows In- 
dependence Hall in the foreground and 
the company’s building behind it. 


Prestige Rests On 
Quality of Agents 


PART PLAYED BY ADVERTISING 


John A, Sseueneen Mobile That Salesman 
Must Build Own Structure; 
Company Aids Suggested 


Assistance a company can give its 
agents in building prestige was the theme 
employed by John A. Stevenson, execu- 
tive vice-president Penn Mutual Life, in 
his talk to the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City November 16. 
He spoke from the advertising point of 
view, saying that some of the advertis- 
ing men have already done a superlative 
job. In what he termed a “shirt-sleeve” 
rather than a “dress-up” attitude he ex- 
pressed views on what he considers defi- 
nite work to be done. He considers that 
life insurance has done an outstanding 
distribution job; that no saturation point 
is yet in sight, and that distribution 
methods can and should be improved 
still more. On public relations from the 
advertising department view, he said: 

“All this can be summed up by saying 
that the building of favorable public 
opinion is a company, rather than merely 
an advertising department job, Conse- 
quently, we aren’t going to solve the 
problem of building our agents’ prestige 
merely by sending out publicity on how 
good our agents are. The roots of the 
problem go down into our methods of 
selecting salesmen and equipping them 
for the work they are to do. 


Importance of Training 


“We know, too, that advertising ap- 
propriations running into millions won't 
build prestige for our representatives if 
we don’t provide sufficiently adequate 
training to qualify them for professional 
work, 

“Briefly, then, the company can’t build 
the agent’s prestige. That’s something 
he must do for himself. But the com- 
pany can help clear the underbrush; we 
can supply him with the equipment he 
needs; the company can make sure that 
he receives deserved recognition, for 
prestige build on a sound foundation and 
according to the plans which measure up 
to the highest standards.” 

Speaking on the integral part of agency 
reform Mr. Stevenson asked: “Are our 
advertising departments solely concerned 
with the organization, development, and 
distribution of attractive material to our 
field force ot are they functioning as 
vital parts of our distribution ma- 
chinery ?” 


Work Suggested 


Mr. Stevenson praised the many ac- 
tivities of the advertising men and sug- 
gested other contributions that can be 
made to the agency building program, 
namely, “It’s our job to keep the field 
force informed; information about the 
company isn’t merely for home office 
consumption ; information is of no value 
if it isn’t clear; profitable relationships 
are built on good manners; distinguished 
service deserves recognition.” 

Mr. Stevenson dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of an advertising department, say- 
ing: “You have done outstanding work 
in telling people about the advantages 
of our product, but the criticism we hear 
nowadays is that we haven't done as 
good a job in telling people about our- 
selves. As a result, there is work to 
do in the way of solving the problem of 
public relations.” 





NEW COMPENSATION BASIS 

D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president and 
agency manager Phoenix Mutual, told 
the Life Advertisers Association meet- 
ing in Atlantic City this week that the 
life insurance business has got to estab- 
lish a new basis of compensation for 
agents that will level out their feast or 
famine experiences. Loyal workers, he 
said, should be able to look forward to 
livable incomes according to their abili- 
ties. The successful agent of the future, 
he believes, will be organized, he will 
determine on his objectives, and will fit 
himself for them. 
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DESERVED RECOGNITION 


WELL 


Well deserved recognition to pioneers 


in the casualty and surety ranks was 


civen in two notable addresses this week 
before the Casualty Actuarial 
New York. 


retiring president of the Society, 


delivered 
Society in Leon S. Senior, 
in open- 
ing his paper on Experience Rating di- 
attention to the book 
Edson S. Lott, chairman 
United States Cas- 
“Pioneers of 
Point- 


rected recently 
published by 
of the board of the 
ualty, under the title of 


American Liability Insurance.” 


ing to this volume as a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of casualty in- 
surance Mr. Senior said he knew nine 
of the nineteen men portrayed by Mr. 
Lott and that he could testify to the 
skill and accuracy with which the author 


treated his subject. 
Mr. Senior made the 

that these 

ability of a 


point, thoroughly 
pione ers possessed 
high that 


confidence in 


appreciated, 
executive order, 
they had profound future 
of the business and that their pioneering 
work for 
a system of insurance which offers pro- 

liability to 
this country. 


served to create a foundation 


tection against legal millions 
of policyholders in 
The speaker 


of the pioneers in the 


then spoke appreciatively 
Casualty Actuarial 
“who have built the mathematical 

the 
insurance 
that some 


Society 


foundation for rate structure on 


which liability must rest,” and 


expressed the hope day an 


other Edson S, Lott would present a 
group portrait of such mathematical 
geniuses as E, H. Downey, Isaac M 
Rubinow, Harwood E. Ryan, R. J. Sulli- 
van, Roy A. Wheeler, S. H. Wolfe and 
Joseph H. Woodward, who have gone to 
their last reward. “They were large 
contributors to our progress,” he de- 
lared., 

Likewise, E. C. Lunt, Great American 
Indemnity, in every sense of the word a 
pioneer among the surety executives of 


the country, contributed his praise to the 
work of Rutherford H. 
maker, in his address on “Surety 
Making” at 


Towner, the rate- 
Rate- 


this meeting 


Observing that the Towner Bureau 
was founded nearly thirty years ago, he 
hailed its founder as the outstanding 
authority on surety rates. Appropriately 


Mr. Lunt also pointed to the sagacity of 


the early leaders of suretyship who, thir- 


y years ago this month, joined together 
n the formation of the Surety Associa- 
n of America. Of those pioneers only 
few are still alive—notably William 
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UNDERWRITING FIRE RISKS 

\ timely message to fire insurance 
agents and brokers, as well as home 
office underwriters, was prepared this 
week by Chris D. Sheffe, assistant 
United States manager of the London 
Assurance. Speaking before the Fire 
Insurance Examiners of New York he 


emphasized the point thi 
ratios and 


for the last 


loss 


five years 


producers and examiners to forget their 
With 
upward 


rules of underwriting. 
beginning to turn 
insurance rat 
trend 


with fire 


downward undervy 


ness becomes of first 
fair profit margin is to be 
With a shrinking volume of 


fire business accompanyi 


the last few years the 


wide margins of 


it extremely low 
profit 
should not lead 
loss<s now 
again and 
es still on the 
vritine of busi- 
importance if a 
maintained, 

straight 
ng low losses in 


re has been a 


tendency to stress production of pre- 
mium income, even at the risk of put- 
ting on the books numerous risks of 
questionable character, either physical or 
moral, or both. As long as property does 


not burn the premium 
expenses, is a 


But 
may be 


risks are accepted 


turn to what 


basis then the 


to secure underwriting 


which insist upon 


standards of acceptance 


The cumulative effect 
tions will be to create 
expense ratios than ha 
recent years Mr. Sheffe 
such conditions good 
have even more 
merly and the only hoy 


rest in the selection of b 
produce a moderate loss 


ger of the low loss rati 


fold, in that it inevitably 
underwriting and it impa 
the underwriter to select 
rising losses again dema 
writing. 


profit at 


termed a 


companie 


adherence to 


underwriting 
importance 


received, minus 
whatever rat 
when losses re- 
normal 
s tha: continu? 
those 


sane 


gains are 


of business 
of rate reduc- 


higher loss and 
ve prevailed in 
warned. Under 
will 
than for- 
ve of profit will 
usiness that will 


The 


) period is two- 


ratio dan- 
produces loose 
irs the ability of 
his risks when 
nd keen 


under- 


John M. Thomas and Harry A. Yates, 


president 


of the National Union 
burgh, were visitors to 
this week. 


* * * 


Robert M. Williams, general 


John Hancock at 


elected school 


Little 
director 


and vice-president respectively 


Pitts- 
York City 


Fire of 


New 


agent for 
has been 


Rock, 


there. 
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The Human Side of Insurat 











Rk. COONEY 


JOHN 


John R, Cooney, president of the Fire 
— of Newark and other companies 
the Loyalty Group, is serving as chatr- 
man of the insurance division of the 
Newark Community Chest drive, the 
campaign for funds ends this week. 
* * * 


B. P. Carter, manager at Richmond, 
Va., for a group of fire companies, made 
a talk before the Insurance Exchange of 
Richmond last week on “The Profit Mo- 
tive in Business.” He explained the dif- 
ference between producer cooperatives 
and consumer cooperatives, pointing out 
that the purpose of the producer co- 
operatives is to preserve the profit in 
business, whereas the purpose of the 
consumer cooperatives is to eliminate the 
profit in business. He also showed how 
consumer cooperatives pay little, if any, 
taxes to municipalities, counties, states 
or the Federal government. He developed 


facts showing that the tendency of the 
Federal government is to encourage con- 
sumer cooperatives. He called attention 
particularly to the fact that the United 
States has set the highest standard of 
living in the world today and that this 
has been brought about under the cap- 
italistic system. 
* * x 

Hartley D. McNairn. Superintendent 
of Insurance for the Province of On- 
tario, was in New York City early this 
week to attend a meeting of the sub- 


committee of insurance commissioners on 
revision of the ‘standard fire insurance 


policy. Mr. McNairn is the Canadian 
representative on the committee.  In- 
surance Superintendent Louis H. Pink of 
New York, chairman of the whole com- 
mittee, will submit a report on fire policy 
revision at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com 
missioners at Des Moines, Iowa, De- 
cember 5-7. 
* * * 
Theodore Roller, New Jersey state 


agent for the Rhode Island Group, re- 
turned this week from a visit to the 
home office in Providence, and while 
away = sections of New England 
which had been swept by the hurricane 
of September 21. 

¥ * * 


Frank G. Morris, former president of 
the Standard Surety & Casualty, who is 
making his headquarters at 80 John St., 
New York, has recently returned from a 
western trip covering about four months. 
He had plenty of opportunity to visit 
among his many friends in agency circles 
and has a first hand picture of the in- 
surance situation as regards casualty and 
urety production, 








Harris & 
KENNEDY 


Ewing. 


MARTIN J. 


Martin J. Kennedy, New York insur- 


ance agent, who in Congress has served 
his constituents well for years, was re- 
elected at the last election. 


* * * 
John 
president Penn 


executive  vice- 
has been elect- 


A. Stevenson, 
Mutual, 


ed a director of the Lumbermen’s In- 
surance Co. and the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Insurance Co. 


JESS G. READ 
Jess G. Read, popular Insurance Com- 
missioner of Gkiahous, was re-elected 
last week by an overwhelming majority 
to serve his fourth term in that — 
Mr. Read is also secretary of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and one of the best known st- 
pervising officials in the country. 
* * * 
T. Alfred Fleming, head of the con- 
servation department, National Board ot 


Fire Underwriters, was the guest speaker 
Credit 


at a meeting of the Portland 
Men’s Association at Portland, Ore., last 
week. 


* * * 


Walter W. Head, 


president General 


American Life, who is president of the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, was the guest speaker November 
10 at a father-son banquet at Over 


Mo. 


land, 
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New York’s Largest Cocktail Party 


evolutions is 
that of the cocktail party, especially 
those “thrown” in Greater New York. 
In the old days such parties consisted 


Among the major social 


of a few persons, two dozen being a lot. 
At the start they were unusually wet; 
frequently were wild, with the result 


built up quite a bad 
Persons in exceed- 
meeting friends on 
“Really, I’m 
have such a 
party at Joe’s 


that the party 
reputation for itself. 
ingly affable humor, 
the street, would apologize : 
not cock-eyed, but I did 
good time at a cocktail 
house.” 

Then these parties changed in aspect 
as they grew in popularity. It began to 
dawn on hosts and hostesses that they 
could clean up a great many old social 


obligations in this way; so the invitation 


lists started to bloom like an orchid 
on the Amazon River bank. 
Friends and acquaintances came_ in 


them uninvited 
common for one 
“Don’t you 
was at your cocktail 
party.” But there may have been a 
couple of dozen there that the hostess 
did not meet or had never met. 


with 
now it is 
another: 


droves, bringing 
guests until 
person to say to 
remember me? | 


It was only a short step from the 
home and club to the hotel suite as 
scene of these parties; only natural that 


the parties should be commercialized. 


Clever press agents in the theatre and 
movie worlds picked up the idea and 
when their stars came to town parties 
were thrown—still are—at which news- 
paper and magazine writers wer — 
Publishers gave such parties for favorite 
authors upon the occasion of the publi- 


cation of their new books. The business 
world grabbed the idea and now at cer- 
tain conventions as those in the insur- 
ance world there are as many as ten 
or twenty of these parties in action 
simultaneously and as soon as the after- 
noon sessions of the convention are over 

All such parties I have attended were 
completely dwarfed by one I attended 
the other day at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
host being the General Motors. Party 
was held in the grand ballroom where 
no one was admitted without a_ ticket. 
House detectives and General Motors 
representatives hovered near the stair- 
Way to keep out the gate-crashers and 
to help people keep in line as_ they 
Waited until the crush eased off, 

In all there were 8,000 guests. In the 
ballroom were the latest models of the 
cars in the General Motors fleet. 

At the top of stairs was the receiving 
line, which included Chairman Sloan and 
President ee. A foot away was the 
smiling Paul W. Garrett, General Motors’ 
extraordinarily capable public relations 
man. It was his job to present the 
suests to his chiefs. He knew at least 
* quarter of them—some memory feat! 
issing the receiving line the guests en- 
tered the ballroom where trying to at- 
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tract attention were the latest models 
in the General Motors group. Crowd 
was so wedged in between the cars that 


attention was paid to the 
afternoon, Eddie Duchin’s 
cocktails and sand- 
General 


not much 
models that 
orchestra played; 
wiches 


were served; wives of 
Motors executives gazed down from the 
boxes. The reception lasted a_ long 
time, but one of the things I noticed 


was that many who were present didn’t 
drink either cocktails or highballs as they 
had come merely to pay a_ good-will 
visit. 

It will thus be seen that the cocktail 
party has grown to a place in our mod- 
ern life in which even the cocktail is an 
incident, 


On the afternoon after the Waldorf- 
\storia party to which the public had 
been invited the General Motors threw 


another party, this t'me to leading peo- 


ple in the business, publishing and ad- 
vertising worlds. That was at the Uni- 
versity Club. The attendance was 


before but the en- 
Again the chief 


smaller than the day 
tire floor was crowded. 
executives of General Motors stood at 
a receiving line; again each guest shock 
hands with these hosts; again a ca:na- 
tion was placed in each visiting lapel. 
Among insurance men I noticed in the 
crowd were Paul L. Haid, president In- 


surance Executives Association; Wilf -ed 
Kurth, chairman Home; Henry W. 
Lowe, Johnson & Higgins; Albert N. 
Butler, Corroon & Reynolds; Livingston 
Short and Orville Davies, General In- 
surance Exchange Corp; George W. Car- 
ter, Detroit; Harry Austin, manager 


American Foreign Insurance’ Associn- 
tion; J. S. Frelinghuysen and E. M. Allen, 
National Surety. The:e were many oth- 
ers. These parties heralded the opening 
of the National Autcmobile Show which 
opened this week in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York. 


The princ*pal point of interest in the 


1939 models from an insurance stand- 
point is in safety factors aimed to 
achieve increased vision of road_ sur- 
faces and at corners. There are im- 


seating an‘ 
devices which p-event 
sidesway. The motor ve- 


provements in steering, in 
springing, and in 
body roll and 


hicle industry now accounts for the live- 
lihood of more than 6,000,000 persons, 
after the cars leave the factories. These 


are employed in producing raw mn terials, 
in motor vehicle replacement parts and 
tire manufacturing, in selline and serv ne 
cars and trucks, in building ant 1 maintain- 
and Federal roads, in the 


ing state serv- 
ices of automobile financing and insur- 
ance and in driv'nge trucks, buses and 
taxicabs, to say nothing of the great 


army of chauffeurs of private cars. 

The industry is a great help to the 
United States Government and many of 
the governments outside of Washington. 
To illustrate: motorists pay one out of 
every $7 in the United States. The na- 
tion’s automotive tax bill for 1938 will 


than $200,000,000, the 
new cars and trucks 
States during the 


exceed by more 
factory value of 
sold in the United 
year, 

At the University Club party I asked 
several General Motors officials for the 
lowdown on business. While they were 
a little cagey as to prophecying whether 
the present uplift is permanent they all 
said they would not be surprised if it 
were, and that they are backing their 
confidence by many activities, such as 
putting thousands more to work and in- 
outputs. 

* * * 


Legal & General Not Entering 
America 

The rumor that the Legal & General 
of London contemplated entering Amer- 
ica is —— denied by Jennings 
Clark, foreign fire manager of the com- 
pany. 

When the question was put to Mr. 
Clark by a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter he appeared astonished. 

“This is the first I have heard of any 
such rumor,” he said. “You can take 
my word for it that we have no imme- 
diate intention of opening in America.” 

Asked to explain the significanc> of 
his qualification “immediate,” Mr. Clark 
suggested it was impossible to forecast 
what would happen in the distant future 

“At any rate,” he concluded, “I can 
assure you that so far we have not even 
thought of it.” 


creased 


* * 


Lloyd’s Entertains Civic Dignitaries 
The Lord Mayor was absent this year 
from the annual luncheon which the 
chairman and committee of Lloyd’s give 
to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of the 
City of London. As he was in Czecho- 
slovakia arranging for the distribution 
of relief to the Sudeten refugees, his 


Lord 


place was taken by the Acting L 
Mayor, Alderman Sir George_ W. Tru- 
scott. The luncheon was held in Lloyd’s 


Room and those present 1n- 
Allan C. Anderson, M.P., Sir 
George T. Broadbridge, M.P., Sir George 
Higgins (chairman of Lloyd’s Register), 
B. G. Catterns (Deputy Governor of the 
Jank of England), R. B. Pearson (chair- 
London Stock Exchange), Frank S. 


Committee 
cluded Sir 


man, 
Alexander (vice-chairman of the Baltic 
Exchange) and Major G, H. M. Vine 


Commoner). 
* * * 


Hankey Joins Royal Board 
Hankey, the “man of a 
secrets,” who for many years 
retirement a few months ago 
was universally recognized as one of 
Britain’s most able and trusted civil 
servants, has joined the board of the 
Royal Insurance Co. Sir Maurice was 
formerly secretary of the 


(Chief 


Sir Maurice 
thousand 
until his 


privy council 
and of the c ib: net and in these capacities 
was entrusted with more state secrets 
than anv other individual. An Australian 
by birth, he has been the personal friend 
of three Kings and of all the British 
prime ministers since the war.  Alto- 
eether he has spent thirty years in the 
vovernment service. Sir Maurice is one 
of the few men to whom the names of 
members of the Brit’sh secret service 
were known. 
* * 


California Commissionership Presents 


Problem 
Insurance interests in 
a serious problem on their 
result of the November 8 
it resolves itself around the question 
“Who is to be the new insurance com- 
missioner?” T understand that Rex B. 
Goodcell, appointed commissioner by 
Gov. Frank F. Merriam following the 
res'gnation of Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., 
from this post last July, has never been 
confirmed by the senate. His appoint- 
ment, it seems, has been an interim one. 
It is the consensus of opinion on the 
coast that he has filled the office to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 


California have 
hands as a 
election, and 


The question is, what will Governor- 
elect Cuthbert Olsen do? He can, if 
he so desires reappo'nt Mr. Goodcell, 


or he can name someone more closely 
affiliated with him in his political philoso- 
phy, 

Thus far, no names of candidates have 
been bruited about, but some of the 
leading general insurance men, at an in- 
formal meeting held in the Stock Ex- 
change Club November 14, discussed the 
prospect of having some one with in- 
surance knowledge named so that the in- 
stituticn would not suffer adverse action. 

* * * 
New Pearl Appointment 


C. Marshall has been appointed an 
wane int manager of the Pearl Assur- 
ance Co., London. 

* * x 


A.F.LA. 20 Years Old 

The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation, which from its head office in 
New York City, writes policies in Eng- 
lish covering anywhere in the world, 
except North America, Cuba, some of 
the West Indies and Hawaii (where the 
companies individually maintain their 
own organizations) is twenty years old. 
An anniversary dinner was held at Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel Tuesday night. 
Through foreign branch and sub-branch 


offices (staffed by 500 salaried em- 
ployes) and more 7 600 agents and 
sub-agents the A.F.I writes a large 
volume of business in pm lands, ser- 


and 
Harry 


foreign insurance 
Austin is general 


vicing domestic 
requirements. 
manager, 

The following groups participate in the 
A.F.LA. activities, the association hay- 
ing been formed to extend American in- 
surance protection to capital and prop- 


erty abroad: America Fore, American 
of Newark, Crum & Forster, Fire Asso- 
ciation, Glen Falls, Great American, 
Hartford, Home, Phoenix of Hartford, 
St. Paul and Springfield. Combined 


assets of these groups approximate $925, 
000,000. Its business is in 115 different 
countries and areas. 

In addition to writing fire and marine 
in the names of its member and affiliated 
companies the A.F.1.A. has rounded out 
its facilities by arrangements for han- 
dling casualty lines, life insurance, and 
all other classes of insurance anywhere 
in the world (except in the United 
States) even though outside of its terri- 
tory or of a class it is not privileged to 
underwrite on behalf of its members and 
affiliated companies. Also, its agency 
and branch staffs are widely availed of 
for marine claims and settling agency 
work to deal with claims maturing abroad 
on shipments insured by member and 
non-member companies. Furthermore, 
its services have been successfully used 
te dispose of long outstanding disability 
claims by policyholders resident abroad 


against American life insurance com- 
panies. 
William H. Koop, president Great 


American group, is president of A.F.LA. 
George G. Bulkley, president Springfield 
group, and Bernard M. Culver, president 
America Fore, are vice-presidents; and 
Otto E. Schaefer, president Westchester 
Fire, is secretary. Trustees are Richard 
M. Bissell, president Hartford Fire; Mr. 
Bulkley, Mr, Culver, Mr. Koop, Wilfred 
Kurth, chairman Home; George C. Long, 
Jr., president Phoenix of Hartford; Mr. 
Schaefer, Frank M. Smalley, president 
Glens Falls group; and Paul B. Som- 
mers, president American of Newark. 
General Manager Harry Austin joined 
the A.F.I.A. in July, 1919, following his 
discharge from the army after the 
World War. The assistant managers are 
Ugo E. Guerrini of Paris and L. C. Ir- 
vine at the main headquarters in New 
York City, which are at 80 Maiden Lane 


L. H. Doman is counsel; Eric Arpert, 
assistant secretary; W. F. Cushman, 
chief fire underwriter; C. T. Merz, head 


of the brokerage department ; 3 
O’Brien, chief accountant; A. P. Mur 
tha, chief marine underwriter; and R. M 
Day, chief marine adjuster. 

Among branch managers of the 
A.F.I.A. are these: Argentine, C. S 
Tucker; Australian cities, R. G. Hawke, 
Cvyral A. Lowther, V B. Allerton, Edward 
McLaughlin, A. E. Passmore; Brazil, 
W. S. Cunningham; Chile, R. P. Dutton; 
China, F. E. Vincent, A. G. Muldoon; 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Week of Oct. 2, 1939, 
Set for Agents’ Meet 


HOTEL STATLER HEADQUARTERS 





National Association Says Program Will 
Be Conducted Along Same General 


Lines as Heretofore 





Officers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents announce that the 
week of October 2 has been selected 
as the time for the 1929 annual meeting 
to be held in Boston, and that the Statler 
Hotel has been designated as headquar- 
ters. There were a number of reasons 
for selecting that particular week. It 
was the only week in the early Fall dur- 
ing which the Statler Hotel could accom- 
modate the convention, and the officers 
were anxious to hold it at a time when 
the weather would be pleasant there, as 
well as in New York for the many con- 


vention delegates who will visit the 
World’s Fair, either en route to or re- 
turning from the convention. 


So far as is known, these dates will not 
conflict with any other major insurance 
convention, nor with Fire Prevention 
Week, October 9-15, 

Outline of Program 

It is expected that the program will be 
conducted along the general lines of this 
year’s meeting in St. Paul, Minn., with 
numbers of group sessions on Monday 
and Tuesday of convention week, and the 
general sessions on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

While it is early in the season for any 
of the major football games, on Satur- 
day, September 30, Boston College will 
play St. Anselm of Manchester, N. H., 
and on the Saturday following the con- 
vention, October 7, Harvard will play 
Bates College of Lewiston, Maine, at 
Cambridge. 





FOOTBALL LEADERS SPEAK 


“Jim” and “Bill” Crowley, “Chick” Mee- 
han and “Eddie” Dooley Address 
N. Y. Pond Meeting 

Football as an activity which develops 
in youth sportsmanship, respect for dis- 
cipline, loyalty and other of the finer 
qualities in character was upheld by four 
leading exponents of the game who spoke 
before more than 100 members of the 
New York City Pond of the Blue Goose 
at a meeting at the Drug & Chemical 
Club in New York City Tuesday evening. 
The speakers were “Jim” Crowley, coach 
of the Fordham team; “Bill” Crowley, 
one of the leading football referees; 
“Chick” Meehan, former coach at Syra- 
cuse, New York U niversity and Man- 
hattan, and “Eddie” Dooley, well known 
sports writer and radio commentator. In 
addition to telling numerous stories about 
football games they stressed the perma- 
nent moral gains which boys and young 





men derive from participation in that 
sport, 
Mr. Dooley, the closing speaker, 


praised the football coaches and referees 
of the present day. He said they are 
sympathetic with feelings and aims of 
their players and placed insistence upon 
fair play and sportsmanship above win- 
ning of games. 

Most Loyal Gander P. M. Winchester 
presided at the dinner. Membership in 
the Pond is now just over the 300 mark. 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 

To formulate a program of “practical 
benefit” to members a special committee 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has been named. Serving on this 
committee are George F. Neiley, W. J. 
Reynolds, a A. Riordan, A. 
Smith, George F. Kern and W. J. Man- 
ning 








P. J. Berry Elected 
President of Security 


WAS EXEC. VICE - PRESIDENT 





Walter D. Williams, Who Has Resigned 
Because of Health, Will Con- 
tinue With Company 
Peter J. Berry, executive vice-presi- 
dent, on Tuesday was elected president 
of the Security of New Haven and its 
affiliated companies, the East and West 
of New Haven and Connecticut Indem- 
nity, to succeed Walter D. Williams, who 








Kay Hart, N. Y. 
BERRY 


PETER J. 
resigned on account of ill health. Mr. 
Berry was also made a director. 

About two months ago Mr. Williams 
suffered an attack in his office in Rock- 


ford, Ill., and spent some time in the 
hospital, following which he was ad- 
vised by his physician to unload some 
of the duties which had overtaxed his 
strength. He will continue as a direc- 
tor, and for the present will also con- 
tinue as manager of the company’s 
Western department at Rockford, of 


which he took charge in 1910. 
Williams 28 Years With Company 


A native of Wisconsin and a veteran 
of the insurance business’ since 1890, 
Mr, Williams’ retirernent as president 
comes on the twenty-eighth anniversary 
of his connection with the Security. 
Prior to that he was vice-president of 
the Spring Garden Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia, which he joined after long 
service in the Middle West, where he 


general 


INSEPARABLE 


... are Client and Agent and 
Company. Each must rely upon 
the other ... each must trust the 
other .. . they all must fulfill 
their respective obligations. 
Hence ... the importance of the 
Agent's wisdon in choosing the 


company. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch St., 


HEAD OFFICE: 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Central Fire Agency, Inc. 
92 William St., N. Y. C. 


209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
kRANCISCO OFFICES: 
fo eae Montgomery Street 
Marine—222 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
SAN 


ess) 


. 


tl 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





known to thousands of insurance 
In 1920 Mr. Williams was made 
and a director. He suc- 
ceeded to the presidency in 1937 upon 
the retirement of Victor Roth, now 
chairman of the board. 

A native of Berlin, Wis., Mr. Williams 
entered insurance through the local 
agency of Mendenhall & Hoopes at Du- 
luth in 1890. He became special agent 
of the Fireman’s Fund in the Northwest 
four years later and in 1897 joined the 
Spring Garden. He has served two years 
as president of the Western Insurance 
Bureau and was one of the organizers 
of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion, besides being connected with nu- 
merous other insurance organizations. 


was 
agents. 
vice-president 


Berry Trained in Casualty Field 


Mr. Berry, born in Hartford in 1896, 
entered the insurance business in 1916 
as a clerk with the Travelers. After 
returning from war service he entered 
the Travelers’ training school for agents 
and was sent to Cleveland as a special 
agent, covering northern Ohio in the 
casualty field for two years. The next 
two years he spent as assistant mana- 
zer of the casualty department of the 
O. M.. Stafford-Goss-Bedell Agency, 
agents for northern Ohio for the 








The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1937 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Enousanes Department Basis. 


$609,232.73 in the above 


Grorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


% 1,903,636.30 
1,044,037.34 
10,394,211.93 
13,341,885.57 


Securities carried at 


d 





are 





in various States as required by law. 











Ocean Accident & Guaranty Corpora- 
tion. 

Returning to Hartford he spent six 
years with the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, first as home office representa- 
tive and later as manager for New York 
State suburban with headquarters at 
Syracuse. For the succeeding six years 
Mr. Berry was with the General Cas- 
ualty & Surety of Detroit as_ superin- 
tendent of agents and then as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

In 1931 Mr. Berry went to New 
Haven, where as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager he launched the Connect 
cut Indemnity. In 1932 he pioneered that 
company’s “Safe Driver’s Plan,” which 
rewarded accident-free automobile = 
ers with lower premiums. In July, 937, 
he was made executive assistant se the 
fire companies in the Security Group, 
and in March, 1938, he became executive 
vice-president of the Security Group. 





Brooklyn Agents Move to 
Secure Equality in N. Y. 


Members of the Brooklyn Fire Agent’ 
Association, as well as several non-men- 
ber agents, on Tuesday at the Hote 
Bossert adopted unanimously the fol 
lowing motions: 

“That the signing of the 
change agreement be withheld 
Brooklyn agents.” 

“That the president appoint a cv 
mittee of three with full authority 
take whatever action it may find nect* 
sarv to secure for Brooklyn ages 
eauality under the rules of the Neé 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, and re 
resentation on the Exchange. Furtl¢ 
that the committee be empowered 
employ counsel, if necessary.” ; 

The meeting indorsed the efforts W 
the association in behalf 
agents which wrre reviewed by the e 
ecutive committee. A number of no 
member agents expressed their desire 
become affiliated with the organizatior 
President W. J. Manning presided. 
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Thankful Insurance Is 
Private Enterprise 


PINK SPEAKS AT ROCHESTER 





Local Board Honors Van Schaick and 
Daw at Big Dinner; Many 
State Leaders Present 


Thanks that insurance remains a pri- 
vate enterprise under regulation of the 
states were expressed by Insurance Su- 
perintendent Louis H. Pink of New York 
in a talk before 200 people gathered at 
the dinner given Tuesday night in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., by the Underwriters’ Board 
of Rochester in honor of George S. Van 


Schaick and Lawrence Daw. Mr. Pink, 
in an address entitled “An Insurance 
Thanksgiving Proclamation,” also de- 


clared that in these days when demo- 
cratic ideals are being destroyed in many 
parts of the world “it is our privilege 
and our duty to dedicate ourselves and 
the institution of insurance to tolerance, 
freedom of thought, and to the preser- 
vation of private enterprise and demo- 
cratic institutions.” 

Mr. Van Schaick, a former New York 
Insurance Superintendent and former 
resident of Rochester, is now vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, and Mr. 
Daw is manager of the Syracuse division 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. Both are honorary mem- 
bers of the Rochester board. Mr. Van 
Schaick was presented Tuesday evening 
with a framed certificate of honorary 
and life membership. Mr. Daw received 
his certificate in May on the occasion of 
his twenty-fifth anniversary in his pres- 
ent post. Roy A. Duffus, president of 
the local board, presided as toastmaster. 


Pink Commends Daw 


Insurance men should be thankful that 
the business has maintained the respect 


and confidence of the public during 
troubled times, said Mr. Pink. Also the 


business should be thankful, he said, 
“that rating, which is one of the most 
dificult and technical branches of the 
insurance industry is in this state free 
from political control and, while subject 
to further improvement, measures fairly 
the price of the product which we sell. 
It is not only efficient but it is forward- 
looking and we are experimenting wisely 
with new forms and greater responsive- 
ness to selective classification, experience 
and merit. It is due in large part to 
the devoted service year after year of 
men like Larry Daw that we look for- 
ward with confidence to continued prog- 
ress and improvement in the rating sys- 
tems in this state.” : 


Tributes to Van Schaick and Miller 

Mr. Pink expressed thanks that Roch- 
ester has given insurance two outstand- 
ing Insurance superintendents, Mr. Van 
Schaick and George W. Miller. The lat- 
ter was the second to hold office in New 
York and it was he who called together 
and organized the first meeting in 1871 
of the national body of insurance com- 
missioners. Eighteen states out of a 
total of thirty-seven were represented 
at that meeting. Mr. Van Schaick was 
described by Mr. Pink as “one of the 
ablest and strongest men who has graced 
the office in the history of the state.” 

Colonel Howard P. Dunham, vice- 
president, American Surety, was another 
guest at the dinner and of him Mr. Pink 
said: 

“Let us be thankful that Colonel Dun- 
ham, for ten years commissioner of the 
State of Connecticut, one of the pioneer 
insurance states of the nation, who prob- 
ably has more personal friends in the 
msurance industry in this country than 
any other person, has established his 
residence and business in the State of 
New York. We welcome his wealth of 
experience and his cheerful countenance 
at all insurance gatherings.” 

Of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment personnel Mr. Pink said: 

“Let us be thankful that the Insurance 
Department of this state is manned by 
experienced and able deputies and heads 
of bureaus who are wholly loyal to the 
State and to the great institution which 
they serve. We are particularly grateful 


Insurance Company Taxation in 
U. S. During the Last Century 
By P. J. Synor, 


National Union Fire Insurance Co. 


The question of methods in the taxa- 
tion of corporations does not appear to 
have received much consideration in the 
United States prior to about the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the corporation 
as a form of business organization was 
not of much importance earlier. The 
simple methods of the general property 
tax did not long persist, however, for as 
banks, insurance companies, and even- 
tually railroads, began to increase in 
number and important different methods 
of taxing them began to appear. The 
first state to pass a law treating of the 
taxation of corporations in general was 
New York. This law was passed in 
1823 and required all corporations to 
make returns to county officers on all 
of their property. 

Banks Taxed First 

Before the enactment of this early 
New York statute particular classes of 
corporations had been subjected to spe- 
cial forms of taxation. It seems that 
the first type of corporation to which a 
special method was applied was the bank. 
In 1805 Georgia passed a law levying a 
tax on the capital stock of banks. A 
few years later the attempt on the part 
of Maryland to tax the note issue of 
the Second Bank of the United States 
led to the famous Supreme Court deci- 
sion, McCullough vs. Maryland, by 
which the Maryland statute was de- 
clared unconstitutional and void and a 
principle was established which has ex- 
erted a momentous influence over all 
subsequent legislation concerning not 
only state taxation of national banks, 
but of state banks as well. 

Effect of Decision 

It is of importance to note that this 
court decision, while intended, no doubt, 
primarily to establish the legality and 
authority of the Second Bank of the 
United States, and certain constitutional 
powers of the Federal government, had 
the effect of limiting definitely the ex- 
tent to which state methods of taxing 
banks could be applied. The Supreme 
Court was called upon not long after 
the Maryland case to decide again (in 
1824) whether a state could tax an in- 
strumentality of the Federal government. 
Ohio passed an act in 1819 attempting 
to tax the Second Bank. In this case 
the principle established in McCullough 





that the department is not bureaucratic 
and that the superintendent of insurance 
is not a bureaucrat. We in the depart- 
ment want ample power to do our job 
effectively and well, but without needless 
official red tape or delay. We realize 
that, even though we are officials, we 
are subject to the same frailties as other 
men. We even admit that we are not 
always right. We are willing to be re- 
viewed by the courts where there is any 
real doubt. We are anxious to confer 
and consult with representatives of the 
industry and the public, to give thought 
and study to any problem before decid- 
ing it.” 
Other Speakers 

Among those responding to the toastmaster’s 
introduction with short remarks were Messrs. 
Van Schaick and Daw, Col. Dunham; Spencer 
Welton, vice-president, Massachusetts Bonding; 
Russell Carson, president, Warren E. Day, ana 
Thomas A. Sharp, vice-presidents, and . We 
Rose, secretary, of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents; Fred W. Townsend, 
vice-president, Rochester board; _ Leonard L. 
Saunders, secretary, Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York; Senator Joseph R. 
Hanley, member of the State Senate Insurance 
Committee; Follett L. Greeno, National coun- 
cilor; Holgar J. Johnson, president, Life Under- 
writers’ Association; Edwin A. Murphy, presi- 
dent, New York State Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation; Edward J. Schlitzer, president, Roches- 
ter Life Underwriters’ Association, and Albert 
Dodge, Buffalo, past president New York State 
Association of Local Agents. Music and enter- 
tainment followed the dinner. Members of Ad- 
justers’ Club and Western New York Field 
Club were present. 


vs. Maryland was reiterated and the 
Ohio law was declared void. The effect 
of these two Supreme Court decisions 
was to limit the taxing activities of the 
states to state banks and during the 
forty-year period following these deci- 
soins, from 1824 to 1864, each state de- 
veloped its own particular methods of 
bank taxation. 
_ Uniformity Achieved 

Beginning with the establishment of 
the national banking system in 1864, a 
method was prescribed, by Federal stat- 
ute, by which the various states could 





Taxation Research 


This article on the origin and de- 
velopment of insurance company tax- 
ation in this country consists of ex- 
tracts from a paper prepared by Mr. 
Synor for the Insurance Accountants 
Association, which held its Novembe1 
meeting in New York City this week. 
Mr. Synor covers the ground of in- 
surance taxation thoroughly, — but 
space limitations prevent reproduction 
of his entire study of this important 
subject 











tax the stock of the national banks, and 
under the influence of this statute es- 
sentially the same system was applied 
to state banking institutions. Thus, un- 
der the influence, first, of the two Su- 
preme Court decisions above mentioned, 
and later of Federal legislation, a greater 
degree of uniformity of method was 
achieved in the taxation of banks than 
with any other type of corporation. This 
uniformity persisted until about 1921, in 
which year the now famous Richmond 
decision was rendered and as a result 
a condition of confusion has since pre- 
vailed. 

The second type of corporation to 
which special methods of taxation were 
applied seems to have been insurance 
company. This was probably due to 
the fact that many insurance companies 
were being chartered by special legisla- 
tive acts about this time (1820-1825) 
and attention was naturally being drawn 
to them. The earliest was that of 1824 
in New York. It is interesting that this 
1824 law specified the use of the gross 

(Continued on Page 37) 





AUTO FINANCE RULES IN ILLINOIS 


Palmer Issues Strict Rules Governing 
Writing of Auto Insurance on 
Financed Cars 
Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer 
of Illinois has issued a bulletin to all 
insurance companies writing automobile 
finance business laying down rules they 
will be required to follow after January 
1 next. Briefly these rules are as fol- 

lows: 

All such policies shall be the same as 
are regularly used in automobile insur- 
ance. Standard master policy as may be 
approved by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners may be used 
in interstate business. All policies or 
certificates must be placed in the hands 
of car purchasers within thirty days from 
effective date of purchase of coverage. 
Certificates shall contain all printed con- 
ditions in regular policies and shall show 
all terms and conditions set forth in 
master contract. Certificates of policies 
furnished to car buyers must contain 
signature of agent licensed by the De- 
partment of Insurance. 

Penalties are to be imposed against 
agents and brokers found guilty of re- 
bating to finance companies. The bulle- 
tin states that until the department ac- 
cumulates more comprehensive data on 
expenses fire, theft and collision loss ex- 
perience shall be predicated with an ex- 
pense of 40% to cover company expenses 
of every character except taxes. 


Suburban Field Club 
Has 20th Anniversary 


WARD, PINK SPEAK AT DINNER 


Fire Premium Income in This New York 
Field Alone Exceeds That of Forty 
Individual States 





More than 200 insurance men attended 
the dinner of the Suburban New York 
Field Club, held Wednesday night at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, to mark 
the twentieth anniversary of the club. 
Stuart H. president, 
sided and William J. Ward, secretary- 
manager, New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization, was the chief speaker. 
Insurance Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
was present and spoke briefly. 


Richardson, pre- 


Among 
others present were Herbert E. Maxson, 
former vice-president, Continental, now 
retired, and Edward C. Ryan, former 
president of the field club and veteran 
of the field. 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
was organized in 1918 for the purpose 
of disseminating underwriting and credit 
information, proposing new forms and 
correcting old ones, exchanging loss in- 
formation and generally improving fire 
insurance conditions in this field. The 
suburban field covers a large amount of 
territory and includes Putnam, Rockland 
and Westchester Counties on the main- 
land of New York State, all of Long 
Island except Brooklyn and Long Island 
City and the Borough of Richmond, 
which covers the whole of Staten Island. 

This club has been a valuable train- 
ing ground for many fire insurance men 
who now hold important executive posi- 
tions with the companies, including sev- 
eral company presidents and many vice- 
presidents. 

Large Volume of Premiums 

During the last twenty years premium 
production has developed tremendously 
in the New York suburban area and 
fieldmen today believe that the amount 
of new residential building now under 
way will ultimately raise the volume of 
fire company premiums to new high lev- 
els, In 1918 fire premium income from 
the suburban area amounted to only $6,- 
300,000. By 1929, at the height of the 
late boom, premiums amounted to about 
$20,000,000 and this year it is estimated 
they will be somewhere near the $16,- 
000,000 mark. Mr. Richardson said this 
field alone provides more fire premiums 
than forty of the forty-eight states of 
the country. 

Frank N. Smith, special agent, Amer- 
ican of Newark, was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. Serving with 
him were W. A. Beirne, W. E. Buell, 
L. B. Burkett, D. W. Cavert, W: E 
Chandler, A. J. Devine, D. E. Misner, 
J. R. Quinn, W. Steel, Jr., and G, F 
Thomas, The dinner concluded with a 
fine entertainment. 


Mr. Ward traced the movement to 
bring control over commissions and rates 
in the suburban field since 1891. The 


Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange, 
formed in 1907, was long the only such 
body in the country controlled wholly 
by company officials. Mr. Ward related 
amusing stories of rating and stamping 
in the early days via horse and buggy 


. . 

Says Big Bill 

(Continued from Page 23) 
Great Britain, A. J. M. Bonar, R L 
Boon; India, Nicholas Ottens, Satya Pal 
Puri, James Nichols; Philippines, E. E 
Elser; Straits Settlements, F. T. ve- 
koff; Japan, Y. Kamei, K. Emi, B. Yo- 
shida, S. Sato. Among some of the 
other unusually interesting and able 
personalities of the A.F.I.A are Baron 
Z.M. de Wahrtreu, marine underwriter, 
Far East; C. T. Endemann and Nathan 
H. Wentworth, assistant managers in 
France. 
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Non-Concurrent Apportionments 


(Continued 


surance ??’ Other insurance to be con- 
tributed must be on the same interest, 
either in whole or in part, and on the 
same property, or on some part thereot. 
Thus, if a mortgagee takes ou. insurance 
to protect his mortgage interest, that is 
contributing insurance with the owner’s 
policy only to the extent of the mort- 
vagee’s interest. If a building is owned 
vy two parties and some policies cover 
both interests, while others cover only 
the interest of one of the parties, the 
more resiricted policies are contributing 


insurance only on the interest which 
they cover. There can be non-concur- 
,ency cf interest precisely as there ts 
non-concurrency of coverage, and the 
sane rules of apportionment apply to 
each, 

“Most rules for apportionment were 


adopted by the couris prior to the gen- 
eral use of 


coinsurance or averasc 
clauses. The introduction of the coin- 
surance feature is what usual lly creates 


loss to the assured. 
is present the 


When coinsurance 
policies contain two self- 
contradictory clauses. The contribution 
clause says that this company shall not 
be lable for a greater proportion of 
any loss than the amount insured bears 
to the whole insurance. The coinsurance 
and average clauses, however, say that 
the company shall not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss than the 
amount insured bears to ....% of the 
actual cash value. The problem pre- 
sented was which of these contrad ctory 
clauses should prevail. f both are ap- 
plied and the lower of the two is used 
the assured was usually penalized. 
Page and Cromie Cases 

“In meeting this situation the courts 
of various sta‘es have adopted such rules 
as seemed expedient to them. In cases 
of simple non-concurrency, whe-e there 
was specific insurance on one item only 
and blanket insurance covering that and 
other items, there was practic: allv no di i 
ference of opinicn. The rule adopted i 


Page vs. Sun and the rule in Crom‘e vs 
ge are the same in the'r practical 
effec These rules were that "blanket 


een must first pay for items which 
it covers a'one and then contribute 2 
reduced with the specific insurance. In 
the Page case the loss was confined io 


from Page 1) 


NELSON B. BASSETT 
the item = specifically covered. There 
was, therefore, no loss for the blanket 
insurance to pay alone and that insurance 
contributed for .its entire face value with 
he specific. In the Cromie case there 
was loss on both items. The blanket 
insurance first paid for the loss not cov- 
ered by specific insurance and then con- 
tributed, as reduced, with the specific 
insurance. While both of these rules 
are based on common sense, the Cromie 
rule frequently made the blanket insur- 
ance contribute beyond its coinsurance 
limit and thus penalized the assured. 
“In cases of compound non-concur- 
rency, where there was specific insur- 
ance on two or more items and blanket 
insurance covering both of them, and a 
loss on both items, the courts of various 
states each followed their own ideas of 
apportionment. 


The Kinne Rule 
“In an early case on the Pacific Coast 
the courts adopted what is known as the 
Knne rule. Their argument was that the 
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blanket insurance, being floating in its 
nature, must float to that point: where 
the assured most needed it. On this 
theory they divided the blanket insur- 
ance jn proportion to loss and contrib- 
uted with the specific on that basis. This 
rule was universally used on the Pacific 
Coast prior to 1934. The rule further 
provided that in case a distribution of the 
blanket insurance in proportion wt 
amount of loss allotted to any item in- 
surance less than the amount of loss 
there should be a redistribution of the 
blanket insurance, taking away from one 
item and adding to another, so as to 
bring the insurance up to the amount 
of loss. The weakness in the Kinne rule 
is that while it redistributes insurance 
when the age is greater than the amount 
insured, it makes no provision for such 
oes: Garon in cases where the coin- 
surance operated to reduce the assured’s 
recoverv. I am told, however, by ad- 
justers who operated on the Pacific Coast 
under the Kinne rule that it was general 
practice to make such pene oe vero when 
coinsurance was found to be operative. 


“The Connecticut courts adopted what 
is known as the Schmaelze rule. Their 
argument was that there was no justi- 
fication in the contract for dividing blan- 
ket insurance in any proportion: that 
blanket insurance really covered for its 
full face on each and every item, subject, 


however, to reduction because of loss 
previously paid. The court, therefore. 
ruled that the blanket insurance must 


contribute with the specific on each item 
seriatim in order of the greatest loss. 
This rule was also adopted bv the Court 
of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey 
(Grollimund vs. Germania), and received 
some approval from the courts of New 
York. The lower court in New Jersey 
also approved the Cromie rule for single 
nen-concurrency in the Berliner case. 
“While the 


decision in that case does 
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not on its face show what rule was 
used, a comparison of the figures in the 
decision shows that the Cromie rule was 
used. The Schmaelze rule appeals par- 
ticularly to the legalistic mind as it in- 
troduces no distributive factors which are 
not covered by contract. In its practical 
application, however, it imposed an un- 
warranted burden on the blanket insur- 
ance and where coinsurance was present 
it usually penalized the assured by car- 
rying the blanket insurance far beyond 
its coinsurance limit. It is rather inter- 
esting to note that in the Schmaelze c case 
itself the policies carried coinsurance 
clauses, which fact apparently was for- 
gotten by the lawyers and judges, as no 
mention of it is made in the decision, 
“Pennsylvania then came forward with 
an astounding theory in the Althouse 
case, i. e., that blanket insurance was 
practically excess insurance and must no 
be called upon to contribute at all until 
specific insurance was exhausted. 
New York Board Action 


“The loss committee of the New York 
Board adopted the limit of liability rule 
for use in their own jurisdiction. Under 
this rule the limit of liability under each 
policy was first determined. In other 
words, the amount that each policy would 
nay had there been no other insurance. 
The loss was then apportioned to these 
various limits provided that the loss did 
not exceed the aggregate of the limits. 
This rule operated quite well in New 
York City where the reduced rate clause 
was practically universal. In cases, how- 
ever, where some policies had the re- 
duced rate clause and other policies have 
not, it lays an undue burden on the poli- 
cies written without coinsurance and 
violates the decisicn in the Farmers Feed 
Co. case to the effect that the assured’s 
contribution under coinsurance policies 
cannot be unloaded on the policies with- 
out coinsurance. This rule has_ never 
received judicial sanction from any court 
but on the contrary was specifically re- 
jected by the New York courts in B. 
Pinsky case. It has, however, the 
vreat advantage that in every case a 
vives to the assured the maximum pos- 
sible recovery. 

“It became the duty of the adjustment 
bureaus to apply to each loss the rules 
adopted by the state in which the loss 


occurred. In many states, however, there 
were no decisions and we were obliged 


to use such rules as most equitably met 
the case and to ‘sell’ the apporionment 
to the companies involved. It is a rare 
tribute to the fair mindedness of the 
stock companies in general to say that 
we seldom had serious difficulty in se- 
curing an agreement between companies 
as to the method of apportionment to be 
used. Nevertheless, it was unsatisfactoty 
to use one rule in Connecticut and a df- 
ferent rule in Massachusetts, perhaps 
only five miles away. 

“This situation was taken up by_ the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
some years ago and a committee of gen- 
eral adjusters was appointed to devis 
some rule which could be uniformly used, 
The committee held innumerable meet- 
ings and discussed the matter overt 4 
period of several years, finally reaching 
the conclusion that no one rule could 
be adopted which would properly satisfy 
all interests and meet all cases. They 
eventually settled upon three rules to be 
used as primary rules of apportionment, 
i. e., the Page, Cromie and Kinne rules. 
‘ach was to be applied to the type of 
non-concurrency which it covered. They 
then adopted a secondary rule, i. e., that 
when a primary rule made the assured 
a coinsurer, the apportionment should 
be made under the limit of liability rule. 
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Warns of Need For 
Better Underwriting 


HIGHER LOSSES EXPECTED 
C. D. Sheffe, London Assurance, Says 


Producers and Examiners Should 
Use Skill in Selection 


Extreme low loss ratios of the last 
few years have lulled underwriters into 
a false sense of security because it may 
lead them to believe there is no longer 
any need for careful scrutiny of the 
business, Chris D. Sheffe, assistant man- 
ager of the London Assurance Group 
told members of the New York Fire 
Insurance Examiners Association at the 
association’s regular monthly meeting at 





CHRIS D. SHEFFE 


Miller’s Restaurant in New York City 
Tuesday night, 

Speaking on “The Danger of Low Loss 
Ratios,” Mr. Sheffe reminded his hearers 
that “the period of good fortune for fire 
underwriters” had extended far longer 
than any one would have dared to 
prophesy in 1933 and predicted that “it 
is only a matter of time before the 
examiner will again be obliged to exert 
his utmost skill in the selection of busi- 
ness if he hopes to keep the experience 
of his own particular territory within 
reason and below the averages.” 

Good Examiner Must Analyze Risks 

“The trend of recent years has been 
such as to give examiners little or no 
opportunity to practice their calling,” the 
London Assurance executive declared. 
“Their views have become more liberal, 
their work much easier as a result of 
the improved loss ratio. The general 
shrinkage of premium income has re- 
sulted in changes in many offices. In 
some examiners are now serving in a 
secondary capacity as producers—and 
herein lies trouble. Producers, successful 
producers, must have a free and easy 
optimism. In contrast, a good examiner 
analyses everything he sees and takes 
nothing for granted, not because of 
skepticism, but in order to know the 
whole story before making a decision.” 

Prior to 1933 loss ratios fluctuated 
from year to year, but never did insur- 
ance companies enjoy such a continu- 
ously favorable experience as they have 
since then, Mr. Sheffe pointed out. Under 
former conditions an examiner had to 
be constantly alert to innumerable fac- 
tors which had a bearing on the business 
that passed over his desk. His success 
was largely determined by his ability 
to appraise the relative weight of all the 
factors as they applied to each individ- 
ual risk he considered. The results 
achieved were as a general rule in direct 
proportion to the skill of the underwriter 
in accepting a minimum number of the 
risks that would ultimately burn at the 
same time retaining a maximum volume 
of average or better-than-average busi- 
ness. 

“The loss ratio of recent years flies 
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Spotlighting the Combination Residence Policy 
in this month's North America national adver- 
tising is a means to two ends 


1. The value of a complete insurance pro- 
gram, and 


2. Directing property owners to North 
America Agents for the proper guidance 
and advice. 


Month after month, North America gives to 
millions of property owners its triple-sided 
message ... PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE... 
against every hazard that threatens... through 
a NORTH AMERICA AGENT. 


See our advertisement in the Novem- 
ber 7th issues of Life and Time, and 
November 26th issue of Business Week. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
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October Fire pom | 
| Show 17% Increase! 


An increase of more than 17% over| 
the same month last year was shown | 
in fire losses in the United States for | 
October, according to figures of the| 
National Board of Fire Underwriters | 
Last month’s losses are estimated at | 
$24,797,024, compared with $21,097.67)| 
for October, 1937, and $20,439,136 for| 
the same month in 1936. For the | 
first ten months of this year losses| 
amount to $240,632,361, against $239. 
097,409 for the corresponding period | 
last year and $240,415,120 for the first| 
ten months of 1936. 








in the face of common experience where- 
in lies a vreat danger for examiners 
because so much of their success de. 
pends on the record of past perform. 
ance,” said the speaker. “Two or three 
years ago, I’m sure most of us thought 
that the loss ratio would return to nor- 
mal by the simple effect of an increased 
burning rate, but now we are not so 
sure. It is beginning to appear that 
some changes which affect the loss ratio 
favorably are becoming more or less 
permanent. 

Factors Bringing Higher Loss Ratios 

“There is another way in which our 
profit will disappear, however. The con- 
tinuing low loss ratios have _ produced 
numerous rate reductions, the cumulative 
effect of which will be to create higher 
loss ratios than have prevailed in recent 
years. For the first time, perhaps, we 
shall find the loss ratio increasing with 
little change in the burning rate, Under 
such conditions good underwriting will 
have even more importance than former- 
ly because the lower rates will cause 
such high expense ratios that the only 
hope of profit will be achieved through 
the selection of business that will pro- 
duce a moderate loss ratio. 

“The danger of the low loss ratio is 
two-fold. First, it inevitably produces 
loose underwriting and, second, it im- 
pairs the ability of the underwriter to 
select his risks when the inevitable up- 
ward trend in the loss experience oc- 
curs.” 

Discussing probable causes for the re- 
cent sharp decline in loss ratios, Mr. 
Sheffe pointed to the “paternalistic” key- 
note of the “fundamental changes—al- 
most revolutionary in character—which 
have occurred in the relationship of our 
government to the people.” 


Causes of Lower Loss Ratios 


“During the past years we have seen 
the introduction on a vast scale of a 
whole host of financial aids to farmers 
and city dwellers alike,” Mr. Sheffe 
said. “There is no question that mort- 
gage moratoria, easier bankruptcy laws, 
Federal mortgage agencies, crop subsi- 
dies, relief payments and government 
loans to manufacturers and merchants 
have had their effect in reducing the 
number of ‘fires. 

“Too often in the past incendiary fires 
have been occasioned by the friction ot 
some pressing financial obligation on an 
insurance policy. With all the assistance 
afforded in recent years to those in dis- 
tress, much of this potential danger has 
been climinated. 

“It is undoubtedly true that better 
construction, fire prevention work and 
improved protection facilities in the wa) 
of motorized apparatus, extension of 
water mains and enlarged water works 
have been important factors. But these 
are not the only reasons for the lower 
loss ratio. We have to look outside the 
field of insurance entirely for a clue to 
other causes of the improved position ot 
our fire insurance business.” 





AGENTS TO HEAR J, F. SMITH 

J. Fred Smith, president of the Rich- 
mond Insurance Co., will speak before 
the monthly meeting of the Richmond 
County Association of Local Agents at 
the Club Meurot in St, George, Staten 
Island, at 12.15 today. Mr. Smith is re- 
garded as the dean of insurance men 
on Staten Island. 
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IN THE YEAR 1650 
Wolfert Eckert built a 
little gabled house about 
twenty-five miles from old 
New Amsterdam on the 
eastern bank of the lordly 
Hudson where it widens 
into Tappan Sea. He was 
a doughty compatriot of 
“Old Silver Leg” (as Peter Stuyvesant was called) and 
longed for a place where he might live and die in peace; 
so he built the snug little retreat, inscribing in a panel 
over the door the Dutch motto “Pleasure in quiet,’ which 
soon resulted in the place being called “Wolfert’s Rest’’ by 
his Dutch neighbors. English settlers in the vicinity noting 
that Wolfert was a hen pecked husband, laughingly re- 
ferred to the house as “Wolfert's Roost,’ which name has 
clung to the memory of the quaint little abode to this day. 

During the Revolution, when Jacob Van Tassel lived 
at “Wolfert’s Roost,’ it stood between the British and 
American lines. The stalwart Jacob pierced its walls with 
loopholes and it became the rendezvous of a com- 
pany of husky farmer lads known as “Land Scouts.” 





As the “Roost” had been marked by the British for 
special punishment, it later fell into the enemy's hands 
and was burned to the ground. After the war, Jacob 
returned and rebuilt the “Roost.” 

In 1835 Washington Irving, the author who loved the 
neighborhood which he had made the background of 
many of his delightful stories, purchased the “Roost” and 
remodeled it from the simple Dutch cottage into the elab- 
orate American country seat where Louis Napoleon, later 
Emperor of France, called to pay his respects. Thus came 
into being “Sunnyside,” the home of Washington Irving, 
its walls heavy with ivy that grew from slips culled from 
the rugged stones of Melrose Abbey by Sir Walter Scott. 
“Sunnyside” has been aptly called the Stratford-on-Avon 
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My brother and I were always much 
interested in electricity. I remember see- 
ing the first electric lights used on 
Broadway as a child in the late seven- 
ties, Father used to show us what could 
be done with a square of glass resting 
on two books with friction with a hand- 
kerchief applied. Underneath the glass 
he placed small paper dolls cut out of 
light paper, which figures would appar- 
ently dance up and down, influenced by 
the frictional electricity. At that time 
many thought that all ills could be cured 
by electricity, and it was the vogue to 
apply the same principle as exemplified 
above to generating electricity for thera- 
peutic uses. Father used to_ illustrate 
frictional electricity to us by light'ng gas 
jets with his finger by walking on a 
rough carpet, almost scraping his soles, 
and then touching his finger to the 
turned on gas. He was an exceptionally 
good storage battery. Nowadays we call 
frictional electricity “static.” 

When I came into the field, electric ty 
was not yet commonly used, and in the 
transition state to its greater use there 
was much poor wiring done, especially 
when citizens had their gas chandeliers 
adapted to the use of electricity. There 
were many mysterious fires credited to 


electric wiring, and a lot of fires, too, 
that were not electrical. Before then a 
favorite cause of fires, when no cause 


had been found, was “mice and matches,” 
which “cause” was abandoned and “elec- 
tric wiring” became the favorite alibi. 
To get back to what I wanted to say 
about our keen interest in electricity 
from youth on: We always had a vague 
idea that it was some sort of electricity 
that was the “life force” (we called it 
that for want of a better name) that 
kept the human body and mind _ func- 
tioning; something that sc’entists have 
been studying to find out for ages. We 
seem to have been on the right track, 
for I noticed in a metropolitan paper 
recently that electric charges take place 
in the eyeball to make it function, by 
tests and photographs, or what have you, 
by scientists. Perhaps our brain func- 
tions similarly—who knows? It is a 
fact, to illustrate the wonders of nature, 
that no one has yet perfectly explained 
the electric batteries in electric eels, elec- 
tric rays, lightning bugs and such. 
Referring to fires that might never 
have been satisfactorily explained, I re- 
member settling a cla‘tm on household 
furniture in a Utica dwelling perhaps 
thirty years ago that was peculiar. The 
owner had gone away for the Summer 
and when he came back he found a large 
hole burned into the carpet and wood- 
work under the converted gas-electric 


Film on Laboratories Work 


To Be Displayed in Boston 


The first showing in Boston of “Ap- 
proved by the Underwriters,” the motion 
picture telling the story of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and illustrating the engi- 
neering work of that organization, is 
planned for four o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon, December 6, in the auditorium of 
the Employers Group, 110 Milk Street 
Robert T. Cairns, president of the New 
England Insurance Exchange, is in charge 
of arrangements. The Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the Providence 
3oard are cooperating to draw a large 
number of people to this presentation. 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


chandelier, Luckily the fire had burned 
itself out because the windows and doors 
were tightly shut and there was a dimi- 
nution of oxygen content in the stale 
air. When I came into this room he 
said he was very much puzzled, also 
worried. 

We examined the chandelier closely 
and found this: stray electric current 
had in some way caused electrolysis of 
a piece of the metal chandelier near a 
wire and this had become very hot and 
had melted and dropped to the floor, ig- 
niting the carpet and the woodwork un- 
derneath. That this was the explanation 
there was no doubt, as we could plainly 
see where this piece of hot metal had 
melted out of the frame. Now if the 
fire had not burned itself out the whole 
house would perhaps have gone up and 
the mystery would never have been ex- 
plained. 

FRANK J SCHMIDT DIES 

Frank J. Schmidt. prominent  insur- 
ance executive and former city official, 
died at his home at Buffalo, N. Y., this 
weck after an illness of several weeks. 
He was 68 vears old. Mr. Schmidt. pres’- 
dent and treasurer of the Woodworth 
Hawley Co.. insurance firm. had been 
active in business until ‘stricken in Sen- 
tember. He had been associated with 
the firm for fiftv-six years. 


October Building Permits 
Continue Above Last Year 


Although down slightly from the heavy 
volume of the three preced'ng months, 
contemplated expenditures for building 
construction during October continued at 
a higher level than a year ago for the 
fourth successive month. Total volume 
of permits issued last month for 215 
cities of the United States amounted to 
$97,111,919, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. This was only 4.6% less 
than the September valuation of $101,- 
801,460, but marked a gain of 7.1% from 
the $90.712,493 for October, last year. 

New York permit costs during October 
aegregated $20,089.367, as against $24,- 
045.467 in the month preceding and $30,- 
051.768 for the comparative 1937 month. 


This represented declines of 16.5 and 
33.2%, respectively. Outside of New 


York the 214 cities furnished a total of 
$77,022.552, against $77,755,993 in Septem- 
ber, giving a loss of 0.9%, but it was 
27% larger than the October, 1937, fig- 
ure of $60,660,725. 

Building permit volume for the first 
ten months of 1938 for the 215 cities ag- 
eregated $968.301.864, or 2.7% greater 
than the $942,583,027 for the correspond- 
ing 1937 period. New York was credited 
with the bulk of this increase, the gain 
for the Metropolis being 51.6% for the 
ten months’ period, whereas the outside 
cities showed a recession amounting to 
11.4%. 





PROCEEDS TO MORTGAGEE 

The Ohio Supreme Court holds, State 
v King, 16 N. E. 2d, 342, that where a 
fire policy contains a standard mortgage 
clause and a loss cccurs when the mort- 
vage is overdue and in default, the loss 
being less than the amount of the mort- 
vage, the mortgagee is the real party in 
interest and entitled to the proceeds and 
may decide whether the money is to be 
applied to the mortgave obligation or is 
to be used to repair the premises. 














MERCHANDISING— 


YOU CAN GAIN NEW BUSINESS—if you 
represent the NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS. 


The success of our BUSINESS SURVEY is 
known to most agents. 


We now have ready our up-to-date 


PERSONAL INSURANCE ANALYSIS 


Definite plans, proven in practice, enable 
agents of the NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
to solve the problems of merchandising. 


WRITE US for information concerning 
our business building plans for local agents. 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
Ninety John Street 


New York 
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Nazi Insurance Ruling 


Worries London Insurers 


The decree of the Nazi Government of 
Germany that insurance awards to Jews 
for damage sustained in last week's anti- 
Semitic riots must be forfeited to the 
Reich has caused some concern in Lon. 
don where Lloyd’s and company under. 
writers have covered a considerable 
amount of Jewish property in German 
against strike, riot and civil commotic, 
hazards. It is contended in England 
that British insurers cannot pay claims 
to anyone except the assured and if the 
German government moves to confiscate 
these payments the British companies 
will be forced to ask the British goy. 
ernment to intervene. 


Crum & Forster Managers 
Hold Meeting in Chicago 


Regional managers of the Crum & 
Forster organization held a two-day con- 
ference at the Union League Club in 
Chicago this week. President J. Lester 
Parsons headed the list of home office 
executives from New York at the meet- 
ing and others included David J, Wake- 
man, Henry J. Wyatt, Harold Junker 
and Eugene A. Dunn. 

Among the regional managers in at- 
tendance were Frederick M. Gund, west- 
ern manager United States Fire; S, H. 
Quackenbush, western manager, West- 
chester Fire; and assistant managers 
Gregory and Seeley, all of Freeport; R. 
I. Read, Cock County manager; J. H. 
Hines and H. F. Hines, joint managers 
of the southern department, Atlanta; W. 
S. Jackson, manager Pacific Coast de- 
partment, San Francisco; G. W. Un- 
verzagt, manager Alleghany department, 
Pittsburgh; J. F. Glass, manager Caro- 
linas department, Durham, N. C. 
HONOR ACENT ON ANNIVERSARY 

In honor of his thirtieth anniversary 
as local agent in Oklahoma City, Charles 
E. Stickley was presented with a Ses- 
sions chime clock by the Queen Insur- 
ance Co., through the medium of their 
state representative, John A. Bosdett. 
Coincidentally he was presented with a 
fountain pen by J. C. Dulany, represent- 
ing the Sun Insurance office, for both 
of which organizations Mr. Stickley has 
been local agent from 1908 to 1938. Mr. 
Stickley started his insurance career in 
Oklahoma at Purcell, where he opened 
a local agency in 1901, and has held a 
prominent place among local agents of 
the state since that time. The presenta- 
tions were made at a dinner given in 
his honor at the Oklahoma club. 


Missouri of the 
writers will meet at Jefferson City on 
November 22 to perfect the B. D. 0. 
organization in the state and arrange 
meetings to be held in the early part ot 
1939. The committee includes C. H. 
Mahn, Springfield, St. Louis, chairman; 
Thomas Kingsley, Jr. Travelers, 5t. 
Louis; Bailey Turner, North America, 
St. Louis; Firman White, Royal Ex- 
change, Kansas City; W. O. Woodsmall, 
Fire Association, Kansas City, and R, 0. 
Beistle, National Fire, Kansas City. 





HONOR TAYLOR AND RUSHIN 

Members of the Stock Fire Insurance 
Field Club of Virginia presented Herbert 
C. Taylor a Hamilton watch before he 
left Richmond to enter upon his new 
duties as assistant general adjuster im 
the New York office of the Home ot! 
New York November 15. Mr. Taylor 
had long been state agent for the com- 
pany in Virginia with Richmond head- 
quarters. R, F. Rushin, long special 
agent under Mr. Taylor, recently trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia office of the 
Home, was presented with a_ traveling 
bag. Daniel L. Coulbourn, state agent 
for the National of Hartford, made the 
presentation addresses. Mr. Taylor 1s 4 
former president of the Virginia Field 
Club, 
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Seventeen blocks of commercial buildings were de- 
stroyed. Only a bank and two small shops were left 
standing. The adjustor met the challenge of travel 
obstacles by taking four successive steamers from point 
to point to reach the scene with the least possible 
delay. On arriving he at once set up a claim settlement 
office where the unfortunate sufferers were promptly 


and fully indemnified. 


This demonstration recalls the impressive records made 
by Companies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups follow- 
ing the Chicago, San Francisco and Boston fires—to 
name but three historic conflagrations which estab- 
WI : ; , — lished, beyond question, the service ideals and loss- 
ren, as here pictured, an entire township in the 


te ; : ; vavinge dependability of the Roval-Liverpool Groups. 
West Indies was practically destroyed by a devastating ss ’ - I I 


. acrati ral.T ive . ice aelities ere poy ey : » . : rae . 
conflagration, Royal Live rpool service facilities were This is No. 15 of the series, “Round the World with the 
indeed challenged. Royal-Liverpool Groups.” 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD bd CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOO! 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ° FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY bd ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. bd THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ° STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Moore Again Heads 
Mass. Brokers’ Assn. 


H. L. WOOD IS VICE-PRESIDENT 


President Calls on Brokers to Help 
Maintain High Standards of 
Service to the Public 


At the annual meeting of the Insu 
ance Brokers Association of Massachu 
setts held Tuesday in Boston, President 
Harry E. Moore of Moore & Olive was 
reelected president. Other officers elect- 
ed at the meeting were Hamilton L. 
Wood, Field & Cowles, vice-president; 
George M. Neily, secretary-treasurer; 
Harvey E. Frost, Kaler, Carney & Lif- 
fler, Arthur W. Cronin, A. W. Cronin & 
Co., and Collins Graham, O'’Brion, Rus 
sell & Co., executive committee. 

Hubert |). Broderic, chairman of the 
executive committee, presented the an- 
nual report of this group, reviewing the 
activities of the Association for the year 

President Moore in his report recom 
mended that the Massachusetts insur- 
ance brokers recognize “the elements of 
interference that stand as danger sic- 
nals threatening the rights and future 
position of the broker.” “The profes 
sional broker must justify his place as 
an essential factor in system of selling 
and serving the insurance needs of the 
American public or eventually succumb 
to the further growth of direct writers 
and the movement towards socialized 
insurance under government subsidy.” 

Citing the New York State Insurance 
Department requirements for insurance 
brokers, President Moore called atten- 
tion to the movement within the na 
tional as well as Massachusetts broker- 
age ranks to raise general insurance 
brokerage standards and establish educa- 
tional and experience standards.” 


J. K. Walker New Chairman 
Of Chicago Agents’ Ass’n 


J. K. Walker of Moore, Case, Lyman 
& Hubbard has been elected chairman 
ef the Chicago Insurance Agents Asso- 
¢iation. Other officers elected were Ham- 
fiton H. Loeb, Eliel & Loeb, vice-chair- 
man; Bradford Gill, Gilbert & Gill, sec- 
retary, and W. C. Oxnam of Oxnam, 
Goodman & Co., treasurer. 

Directors elected were Allan I. Wolff, 
Associated Agencies, Inc.; Lyman M. 
Drake, Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Bar- 
bour; T. L. Osborn, Osborn & Lange, 
and W. Herbert Stewart, Stewart, Keator, 
Kessberger & Lederer. Term of the new 
directors expires in May, 1939. 

N. J. LOCAL BOARD HEADS 

Charles F. Andrews has been elected 
president of the Mercer County Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents. Other officers 
are Frank R. Zelly, vice-president, and 
Joseph Fleming, secretary-treasurer. The 
executive committee is composed of 
Scott Fell, J. R. Stricker, W. F. Turner 
and W. J. Waldron. 





ALBERT ROBBINS DIES AT 65 

Albert Robbins, insurance and real es- 
tate agent of Asbury Park. died of a 
heart attack last Friday night. He was 
65 years old and had been engaged in 
insurance and real estate at Asbury Park 
for thirty-seven years. Surviving are his 
widow and two daughters. 


Record Registration 
For Ssciety Courses 


DIVIDE INLAND MARINE GROUP 


Fire Courses Also Have to Be Divided 
in New Yok Because of Unpre- 
cedented Enrolment 


Because of the large enrolment the 
inland marine insurance course commit- 
tee of the Society of New 
York, of which Julius P, Mayer is chair- 


Insurance 


man, has decided to divide the class in 
half. 


that the 


The matter has been arranged so 
second section will receive lec- 
tures one week later than originally 
scheduled, 

Registration for many courses offered 
by the Insurance Society of New York 
has this year reached an all-time high. 
The course in fire insurance consists of 
three parts, each part is composed of 
some twenty-odd lectures and certain 
required reading. Because of the un- 
precedented registration, part one of this 
course is this year being given in three 
sections. Part II has had to be divided 
into two sections. Part III has an en- 
rolment of over 100 and will probably 
have to be given in two sections next 
year. 

Seventy-five had been set as the out- 
side limit of the broker’s course, and 
seventy-nine had been enrolled before 
it was discovered that the limit had been 
exceeded. 

Registration for the medical jurispru- 
dence course closed the day the course 
opened, although the folder describing 
this new course had been on the street 
less than two weeks previously. 

One of the pressing problems of the 
society is to find satisfactory class and 
lecture rooms to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of students and classes. 


NEW WATER DAMAGE POLICY 

\ new water damage policy, Form E, 
became effective on November 15 and 
companies are drawing the attention of 
producers to the new features. The most 
important changes in this policy are that 
the insuring clause has been broadened 
to include the entire heating system as 
well as air conditioning systems, show 
windows, transoms and ventilators, and 
doors and windows need not be “broken” 
as the insuring clause now reads “de- 
fective.” Claims arising under existing 
policies shall be settled according to the 
wording of the new contract. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON-~ AMERICAN 
Ll. &l. &G FIDELITY PHENIX 


COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


UNDERWRITER = 


Service Since 1894 


LOOMIS HEADS LEGION POST 
Named Cerin ul: Snitiiine Post; 
Treiss Reports on Activities 


Of the Last Year 
Loomis, Travelers, was 
elected Insurance Post 
No. 1081 of the American Legion at a 
meeting held Tuesday evening at An- 
velo’s Restaurant, New York City. Other 
officers were elected as follows: 

First vice commander, Edward T. 
Glatzmayer, Travelers; second vice com- 
mander, Edward W. Schwarz, Northern 
Assurance; third vice commander, Wil- 
liam 1, Baxter, Continental Casualty ; 
adjutant, Warren E. Wastie, American 
Surety; finance officer, Charles A. Loh- 
muller, Fireman’s Fund; _ sergeant-at- 
arms, Bruce D. Brighton, Hersh-Braver- 
man Co., and Donald K, Pollock, W. A. 
Gray & Co.; assistant sergeant-at-arms, 
Charles Ziegler. North British & Mer- 
cantile, and C. Russell Maguire, Central 
Fire Office; welfare officer, George J. 
Hoffman, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; judge advocate, Francis L. Field, 
attorney; historian, Wallace L. Clapp, 
The Eastern Underwriter; chaplain, Rev. 
Carl L, Podin; county delegates, Charles 
S. Johnsen, Jr., Nathan Joseph & Co.; 
Arthur Kistner, Yorkshire; William R. 
Ehrmanntraut, New York Casualty, and 
George F. Horn, Bureau of Old Age 
Security; county alternates, Herman 
Treiss, Great American; Mr. Field, Wil- 
liam J. Ledley, Powers Agency of Mt. 
Vernon, and Emery G, Gauch, E/ifert 
French & Co 

The new officers will be installed by 
the New York County Commander, Eu- 
gene A. Drumm, and his staff of county 
officers at the December meeting of the 
Insurance Post. 

In his annual report Retiring Com- 
mander Treiss said the membership num- 
bers over 350 and there was an average 
attendance of over 100 at each meeting. 
In addition to the regular monthly meet- 
ings and participation in Legion and pa- 
triotic activities. there were forty-eight 
executive committee meetings with an 
average attendance of fifteen members. 


Joseph R. 
commander of 


Insurance Square Club to 


Hold Open Meeting Monday 


The Insurance Square Club of New 
York, Inc., will hold its annual open 
meeting for entertainment of friends of 
members next Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 21, at eight o’clock at Block Hall on 
South William Street, New York City. 
\ business meeting is scheduled for 
seven-thirty. 

This affair is usually a preliminary to 
the annual entertainment and dance, 
which this year will be held in the Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn, on December 2. 
Chairman George R. Miller has an- 
nounced that the show to be presented 
will be one of the most elaborate in the 
history of the club. The big banner 
across William Street as usual is the 
sign to look for the place to buy tickets, 
and the committee has placed them with 
a representative or member in practicai- 
ly every office on the street. 


OPEN N. Y. OFFICE 
McCooey & Schmitz, Inc., Brooklyn 
insurance brokers and average adjusters, 
have opened a New York office at 130 
William Street. 


HARTFORD -NATIONAL— FIREMAN'S FUND 
NORTH AMERICA U. S. FIRE 


FRANKLIN 


EXPERIENCE 
CO-OPERATION 


O’GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 


A LEADING NEW JERSEY AGENCY 


1172 RAYMOND BOULEVARD - 


NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Brokerage Office 


110 William Street 


FIRE ASSN 
NEWARK FIRE 





W. E. Craig, Mgr. 


NDERWRITERS- R 
JN NORWICH UD? 
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Name Geyer Manager Of 
N. Y. Suburban Division 


Effective December 1, W. H. Geyer 
who has been deputy manager of ‘the 
Suburban Division of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, wil] be- 
come manager and A. J. Bucksar, who 
has had charge of the stamping depart. 
ment, will be deputy manager, W. J 
Ward, manager of the state rating or. 
ganization, has held the title of manager 
of the Suburban Division for many years, 


J. N. S. BREWSTER, JR, DIES 


New York Insurance Broker Active in 
Civic Work in New Jersey; Was 
Expert Bridge Player 
Funeral services were held Tuesday 
afternoon at St. John’s Church, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., for James Nicholas Sever 
Brewster, Jr., of Hillside, N. J., New 
York insurance broker, who died Sunday 
at the Elizabeth General Hospital after 
a long illness. He was 49 years of age. 
Mr. Brewster, who is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, a sister and three 
brothers, was former president of the 
board of managers of the Elizabeth Gen- 
eral Hospital and the Family Welfare 

Society of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Brewster was president of Brew- 
ster-Badeau & Co., insurance, 111 John 
Street, and of the Policy Holders Sery- 
ice Corporation and the Empire State 
srokerage Corporation. His clubs in- 
cluded the Baltusrol Golf, Elizabeth 
Town and Country, and the Country 
Club of Fairfield. His New York resi- 
dence was 25 Fifth Avenue. 


BROKERS WATCH LEGISLATION 





Nation-wide Move to Have Producers 
Take Active Part in Opposing 
Destructive Proposals 

During the last few months the officers 
of the National Association of Insurance 
3rokers have been discussing the possi- 
bility of organizing insurance producers 
throughout the country to fight the 
growing tendency among certain ele- 
ments of the population to threaten the 
continuance of insurance as a private 
business enterprise. On October 28 Her- 
bert W. Schaefer, president of the asso- 
ciation, sent a telegram to the president 
of each local association urging him to 
have the members personally interview 
political candidates and get their views 
on this subject. Replies were received 
to the effect that committees represent- 
ing these associations were already at 
work or would start promptly. Several 
of the associations, notably Illinois As- 
sociation with headquarters in Chicago, 
gave the matter some publicity. 

The National Association expects to 
continue its efforts and organize this 
work on an efficient basis. In addition 
to the work done in the past by various 
legislative committees which have at- 
tempted to call to the attention of the 
various legislators the practical effects 
of laws proposed in various states on 
this subject, an effort will be made to 
arouse the general membership for more 
constructive interest and effort so that 
the work of these legislative committees 
may have the assistance of the individual 
members. 


AGENTS HONOR A. J, SMITH 

Practically the entire membership of 
the Association of Local Agents of the 
City of New York was present at a tes 
timonial luncheon given to President A. 
J. Smith at the Drug & Chemical Club 
Wednesday. This was in honor of his 
appointment to the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. George F. Kern was _ toast 
master. 








SOLTON ENGEL LECTURER 

Solton Engel, able insurance manage? 
of Consolidated Edison Co., New York, 
is lecturing on the philosophy of insut- 
ance and the broker’s place in the pat- 
tern before the insurance class at the 
College of the City of New York, con 
ducted by Monroe Flegenheimer, insutl- 
ance broker. 
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Sash Sineenael Self- uahoulie Test 
Sheet on Extra Expense Insurance 


The Royal-Liverpool Groups have is- 
sued the sixth unit in their edu-analysis 
series, with extra ex- 
penses insurance. The test 
consists of a test sheet containing state- 
insurance, 


the latest dealing 
self-analysis 
ments about extra expense 
some of which are true and some false. 
After reading each statement the reader 
requested to decide for himself its 
correctness. A key 
each test supplying the correct answers 
to the ten statements. Producers can 
check their knowledge’ of 
expense insurance by turning to Page 36 


1s 


sheet accompanies 


own extra 


answers. 
true or 


issue for the correct 


statements 


of this 
Are the 
false ? 

(1) Extra expense (additional charges 
and expenses) insurance is designed for 
those risks where immediate resumption 
or carrying on of operations of the in- 
sured’s business is imperative regardless 
of the expense involved. 

(2) There is a coinsurance provision, 
or its equivalent, embraced in the stand- 
ard extra expense form. 

(3) Loss of net profits, in addition to 
extra expense, is not covered under the 
standard extra expense forms. 

(4) Under no circumstances would an 
insured require both use and occupancy 
and extra expense insurance for com- 
plete protection. 

(5) Extra expense insurance may be 
written to cover loss resulting from fire, 
tornado, explosion or riot and civil com- 
motion. 

(6) Extra expense insurance should 
not be sold to an insured who could not 
continue operations through outside facil- 
ities, or by temporary arrangements at 
the insured location, in the event of dam- 
age to or destruction of the insured 
property. 

(7) Under the extra expense form the 
insurer assumes liability for the extra 
expense occasioned by any ordinance or 
law regulating or prohibiting construc- 
tion or repair of buildings. 

(8) In all territories except Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and Texas, the 
extra expense form applies as excess in- 
surance and would not contribute with 
use and occupancy coverage. 

(9) Extra expense insurance may be 


following 


Water Damage Not Covered | 
Under Windstorm Policy 


Action was brought on a policy cov- 
ering fire, windstorm, cyclone, tornado 


and hail. The house was severely dam- 
aged by water rushing down a street 
into the low spot in which the house 


stood following a severe rainstorm. It 
was only slightly damaged by wind which 
had preceded the rainstorm. The Neb- 
taska Supreme Court held, Parish v. 
County Fire, 279 N.W. 170, that recovery 
could not be had on the policy except 
for the slight damage caused by wind 
and hail. 


CROP INSURANCE IN CANADA 

The government of the province of 
Manitoba, Canada, has announced the 
appointment of a commission of four 
Persons to conduct an inquiry into pos- 


sible crop insurance schemes for the 
Province. ’. J. Parker, graduate of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College, will be 
chairman and acting with him will be 


members of parliament and wheat pro- 
ducers board. In probing the feasibility 
of a government-sponsored plan of in- 
surance to indemnify for crop failure, 
Crop insurance as now operated in the 
United States will be investigated as 
well 
tries, 
next 


as similar programs in other coun- 
The committee will report to the 
legislature. 


session of 


included under a fire policy which also 
insures against property damave. 

(10) It is permissible to write extra 
expense insurance for a term of three 
years at two and one-half annual pre- 
miums or for five years at four annual 
premiums. 

(Please Turn to Page 3) 
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Lost Policy ‘ilies Ought 
To Be Completed in Full 


Frequently lost policy releases are sub- 
mitted without the 
of witness, 
ing the 
required to return the 
pletion. \ 
the importance 


necessary signature 


necessitating delay in clear- 
companies are 
releases for com- 


records, as fire 


recent incident emphasizes 


of obtaining all the nec- 


essary signatures to lost policy releases. 
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A certain company accepted a release 
without a witness signature, a 
curred, the assured denied signing the 
release, and the company had to pay 
Subsequent investigation disclosed that 
the assured’s signature on the releas« 
was not genuine. Suit was instituted 
against the broker and the court recently 
rendered a verdict in favor of the com- 
pany for the full amount of the loss 
In view of this decision the company 
feels agents should know the importance 
of having lost policy releases completed 
in full. 


loss oc 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Organized 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. Organized 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. + Organized 1910 


NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. Organized 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - Organized 1832 


AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O. + Organized 1914 








DIRECTORS 





EARL D. BABST.......... New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 
| Company 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE... . New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS......... New York City 


President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. 


L. W. DOMMERICH..... New York City 


L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 


WILLIAM 








CASUALTY - 


Great American 


SURETY 


SAN FRANCISCO 








GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
JESSE S. PHILLIPS....... New York City 


JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR. Pittsburgh 
Chairman of the Board, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 


EUSTIS L. HOPKINS. New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. . . New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co, 


SAMUEL McROBERTS. .. .New York City 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS. New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Company 








OO ee New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS..... San Francisco 
HOWARD C. SMITH.. 


PHILIP STOCKTON. 
ROY B. WHITE....... 


GARRARD B. WINSTON .New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance Com- 
pany. Formerly Superintendent of insurance 
of New York 


New York City 
Estate Trustee 


Boston 
President, First National Bank of Boston } 


New York City 


President, Western Union Telegraph Company 


Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 
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Plan to Merge Two 
Fire Insurance Cos. 

DIRECTORS MAKE PROPOSALS 

Merchants & Dictiiaatenens to Absorb 


Importers & Exporters; both 
With Corroon & Reynolds 


Directors of the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Fire of New Jersey and the 
Importers & Exporters of New York, 


both of which companies operate under 
the management of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc., last week voted to recommend to 
the stockholders approval of a plan to 
merge the two companies under the 
name of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Insurance Co, of New York, with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. All assets of both con- 
panies in excess of liabilities will be car- 


ried to surplus. The merger agreement 


will be subject to approval by the New 
York and New Jersey Insurance [Depart 
ments, 

The Merchants & Manufacturers, 
which closed last year with assets of 


$4,525,295 and total surplus of $2,874,802, 
under control of interests afhlated 
with Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., in 1927, 
when the present tithe was adopted. R 
\. Corroon is chairman of the board and 


Callie 


loseph M. Byrne, Jr., prominent New 
ark ayvent, is president. Headquarters 
of the company are in Trenton, N. J. 


with the executive offices in New York 
City 

The Importers & Exporters, which 
has written comparatively little business 


in recent years, reporte 1 assets of $730, 


039 on December 31 last with total sur- 
plus of $622,519. Organized in 1918 to 
write ocean marine insurance the com- 


~ony at one time had capital of $1,000, 
000. Subsequently it was reduced to 
$200,000, the present amount In 1919 
and 1920 the charter was amended to 
permit the company to write fire and 
allied lines \s of March 31, 1934, the 
company discontinued writing all forms 
of insurance but early in 1935 operations 
were resumed. That year the company 
absorbed the Mohawk Fire. Albert Va- 


lensi, president, has been with the com- 


pany since organization. When active 
operations were resumed in 1935 Cor 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., were appointed 


underwriting managers, 


Maryland Insurance Men 


Elected to High Offices 


In an election held in Maryland in 
which a large majority of the Democratic 
candidates won various posts, two men 
well known in insurance activities were 
elected to the House of Representatives. 
They are Ambrose J. Kennedy of Poor, 
Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, Baltimore, 
who was re-elected by the voters in the 
Fourth Congressional District, and 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., associated with 
the same firm, who was elected Repre- 
sentative from the Third District. Wil- 
liam C. Walsh, former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Maryland, was elected at 


torney general of the state. Another 
successful candidate was Wilmer C. Car- 
ter of the Baltimore agency of Mason 


& Carter. He was elected a member of 
the Maryland State Senate. A number 


of other insurance men were named 
members of the State House of Dele- 
gates 

The session of the Maryland General 


Assembly will open early in January and 

continue for ninety days. 
NEBRASKA FIRE LOSSES 

Fire insurance companies operating in 
Nebraska in October paid $112,279 for 
456 claims, of which seventy-eight were 
rural. This was $50,300 less than was 
paid in September on 681 losses with 
209 on farms, but was $30,000 more than 
was paid on 384 claims in October of 
last year. Rural fires averaged $316 
per adjusted loss the last month as 
against an average of $246 for all city 
and county fires combined. For the 
first ten months of this year 5,032 claims 
have been settled by insurance companies 
for $219,115, according to reports filed 
with the state fire marshal. 
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HEADS GENERAL COVER ASS’N 


Ben S. McKeel Resigns as _ State 
Agent of New York Under- 
writers in North Carolina 
Ben S. McKeel has resigned as North 
the New York 


effective at 


Carolina state agent of 


Underwriters Insurance Co., 


the pleasure of the company, to become 


manager of the General Cover Under- 
writers Association in New York City. 
Mr. McKeel now has his headquarters 


at Raleigh, N. C., 
that 


He has a wide circle of 


the 
than a 


and has served 


company in state for more 


decade. friends 


and is recognized as an able and valu 


able fieldman. Long active in Blue Goose 
ranks, Mr. McKeel is now 
todian of the goslings of the Grand Nest 


grand cus 


and is in line to head the order in two 
years, 


With the General Cover Underwriters 


\ssociation Mr. McKeel will take the 
place of John E. Clark, who resigned 
recently to join the Fireman’s Fund 


The G.C.U.A 


handles the underwriting 
of general 


covers for the following 


groups: Agricultural, American, Boston, 
Glens Falls, Great American, Hanover. 





BAA BES Fe BELPER 
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Phoenix of Hartford, Providence Wash 
ington, St, Paul, Security of New Haven 
and Springfield Fire & Marine. It is 
expected that Herbert Ashcroft will con- 
tinue as assistant manager of the asso- 
ciation. He has been with it for about 
eight years and has a thorough knowl 
edge of its affairs. 

Sorn at Stantonsburg, N. C., on Au- 
cust 25, 1897, Mr. McKeel was educated 
at Oak Ridge Institute and later at the 
University of North Carolina. He start- 
ed in insurance as a local agent in 1919 


and joined the National Union Fire as 
an inspector in 1921, He became special 
agent two years later and state agent 
in 1924. That same year he joined the 
New York Underwriters. Other posts 
which have been held by Mr. McKeei 


include the following: most loyal gander 
of the Carolina’s Pond, chairman of the 
advisory committee of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, president of 
the North Carolina Fieldmen’s Confer- 
ence and president of the Raleigh Ki 
wanis Club 


PINK REVOKES LICENSE 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the licenses of Stephen 
H. Sweet, 158 Montague S ‘reet, Broc k- 
lyn, N. Y., a general insurance broker 
and agent of a life insurance compuny. 
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BLAINEY WITH HOTEL CROYDON 
Former Insurance Executive Directoy of 

Promotion for One of City’s Largest 

Apartment Hotels 

Wilbur T. Emerson, managing director 
of the Croydon Hotel, New York City. 
announces the appointment of James A 
Blainey as director of promotion. The 
Croydon, located at 12 East 86th Street, 
is one of New York’s largest apartment 
hotels. 

As former President of the Cosmo. 
politan Fire and for many years an ex. 
ecutive officer of several insurance in- 
Mr. 


Croydon a long experience in promotion 


stitutions Blainey brings to the 


and organization work. During his ca- 
reer he has emphasized the development 
and production phases of his business 
He has been an extensive traveler him- 
self for many years and _ possesses a 
sound knowledge of hotels due to the 
fact that his companies have always 
been large writers of hotel insurance. 

It is believed that his broad personal 
acquaintance with insurance, financial, 
industrial and professional men_ will 
equip him to fulfill his duties as director 
of promotion of the Croydon. 








Strength, Safety and Service have spread the 
reputation of THE PEARL among produc- 
ers and buyers of insurance on every conti- 
nent. Thus it is a strong point of prestige 
for agents to represent The Pearl Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd.—:‘One of the Strong- 
est Insurance Institutions in the World.” 
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Methods for Determining Sound 
Building Values for Insurance 


preceding 1914, building 


In the years 
costs varied comparatively little from 
year to year. Since 1914, the changes 


in costs of material and labor have been 
both rapid and marked, one may even 


say disorderly, according to August 
Quast, special agent in Minnesota for 
the }oston and Old Colony, in the cur- 


rent issue of the companies’ Accelerator. 
Unfortunately, an overwhelming number 
of property owners fail to possess the 
idea that replacement costs of 


faintest ; 
eenerally have increased stead- 


buildings 
ily since 1932 

‘Contracts written with coinsurance, 
therefore, place those responsible for 
providing insurance protection on build- 
ing property in a position where con- 
stant watchfulness is advisable. 

Although the conditions imposed upon 
an assured by a coinsurance rider are 
definite, variations of as much as 5% 
in estimated value are not uncommonly 
made by experienced builders, especially 
where the figures include an allowance 
for depreciation. Slipshod methods of 
establishing values are, however, never 
justified. The consequences of under in- 
surance may mean a delayed settlement, 
very likely unsatisfactory to the assured 
and to the companies and espe cially em- 
barrassing to the agent. The agent 
should, therefore, not feel apologetic in 
calling attention to the recent upward 
trend in building costs and in simultane- 
ously reminding an assured of the pres- 
ence of coinsurance in connection with 
his insurance contracts. Municipal school 
and county boards, because of their con- 
stantly changing personnel, should pay 
particular attention to values and be 
made to realize that failure to recognize 
the true situation may result in serious 
loss. : 

Ascertaining the value of buildings for 
purposes of insurance is by no means 
simple unless the building erection was 
recent. Rarely, because of the expense, 
will an assured engage a contractor or 
appraisal concern to make estimates. 
Frequently the fees for such services 
would exceed the cost of whatever addi- 
tional insurance may be required. Fur- 
thermore, the value thus determined 
would not necessarily remain uniform 
throughout the three- or five-year policy 
term. It should, in addition, be borne in 
mind that contractors, in competitive 
bidding, are frequently 20% apart in fig- 
uring the general contract and 10% apart 
on the plumbing, heating, electrical and 
miscellaneous jobs. 


Cubic Foot Costs 


Generally speaking, the cubic foot 
method of measurement cannot be ap- 
plied with any degree of accuracy, par- 


ticulariy in connection with churches and 
public buildings. In instances where the 
known unit cost of a certain building 
can be applied to a similar building erect- 
ed under identical conditions, it does 
prove a very satisfactory measuring 
stick. But the great variations in labor 
cost alone esl urban, suburban and 
tural districts will usually develop con- 
siderable difference in cubic foot costs. 
Type of construction and degree of fin- 
ish, auditorium space, room partitions, 
elevators, fire doors and window space 
are just a few of the other varying 
factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Original costs of school and other pub- 
lic buildings can be obtained by refer- 
ting to board records, and when these 
are not readily available, the newspaper 
office files, especially in smaller cities, 
will generally give the cost figures. How- 
ever, attention is called to the fact that 
generally in an appropriation for a pub- 
lic building the figures include furniture 
and sometimes cost of grading, lawn 
improvements, sidewalks and even the 
Site. 

In many states the original costs of 
public school buildings may be obtained 
at the State Department of Education. 


The information, being public, is readily 
available to anyone interested. One spe- 
cial agent in our organization constant- 
ly carries a file from which he can ascer- 
tain in a moment the original cost of 
every public school building erected in 
his territory during the past twenty-five 
years. 


Cost Index Chart 


Whenever the original cost of a build- 
ing can be obtained with some accuracy, 
the present sound value, for insurance 
purposes, can readily be ascertained by 
applying a cost index chart or conver- 
sion table and deducting depreciation. 

There are a number of nationally 
known contractors and appraisal compa- 
nies publishing these building cost in- 
dices and conversion tables selling for 
as low as $1, and they should prove a 
ready and satisfactory reference in de- 
termining approximate replacement val- 
ues. But more than ordinary care must 
be exercised in estimates for reproduc- 
ing buildings erected during years such 
as 1916 and 1917, and 1920 to 1923 when 
costs for certain types of construction 
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changed as much as 40% between Janu- 
ary and December. 

The items of depreciation for wear 
and tear are simple, but each building 


treated on its own merits. 

In some sections of the nation, bricks, 
mortar and lumber break down under 
the extremes of temperature more rapid- 
ly than in other sections, and in certain 
sections of some states dwellings and 
mercantile buildings are more substan- 
tially erected than in other sections of 
the same state. The grade and type of 
construction, the class of occupancy, and 
the degree of maintenance must all be 
reckoned with. The life of certain build- 
ings could be four times greater than 
the life of similar buildings under less 
favorable circumstances, The fairly good- 
sized school building of the none-fire- 
proof type with wooden joists and floors, 
erected between 1890 and 1910, would 
perhaps possess a useful life of fifty 
ears if of extra good construction and 
sprinklered. 


must be 


School Buildings 

Taking fifty years as its normal life, 
2% per annum or 60% depreciation would 
appear fair on a_ building erected in 
1908. However, the wear and tear dur- 
ing the early life of a building is less 
than it is during its latter life, and this 
degree of depreciation might be offset 
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therefore, depreci- 
per annum is cus- 


by good maintenance, 
ation of 1% to 1“%~u% 
tomary. 
Fire-resistive school buildings of the 
modern type may be considered as pos- 
sessing a life of 100 years, and deprecia- 
tion should not exceed 1% per annum; 
but here again good maintenance and 
upkeep may offset the depreciation and 
one-half to three-fourths of 1% would 
be more logical for the period immedi- 
ately following its erection before de- 
preciation becomes a consideration. 
The future trend in building construc- 
tion costs is highly conjectural, but the 
assured’s requirements under a coinsur- 
ance clause are fixed and unknown. 
Should the inflation bogeyman become a 
reality, the coinsurance appendage will 
exact undiminished vigilance. Agents 
should be reasonably certain that build- 
ings covered by them, even in instances 
where coinsurance is not involved, are 
adequately insured, and if they feel that 
the trend will move upward, it would 
appear that the agent having the ad- 
vantage is the one who has equipped 
himself beforehand to permit discussion 
of the subject in a manner which will 
impress the insured. 

To this end I believe he will do well to 
fortify himself with the building cost 
index or conversion tables mentioned. 








No matter how remote the region or how peculiar the predicament—sit-down 
strike in Singapore or messy melee in Malaysia—A. I. U. coverage provides 
perfect protection at moderate cost. 

Businessman or barrister, trader or tourist, when your client insures through 
the A. 1. U. he carries onto foreign soil a thorough and straightforward sofe- 


guard—a contract in English, simple, precise and complete, which assures him 
speedy settlement of claims. A policy with the A.I. U. is payable in New York 
in American funds; our representatives in all the principal cities of the world 
speak the local language, are thoroughly familiar with local custom and legal 
procedure, yet see things the American way. 

When your client plans a new business or industrial ven- 
ture abroad, help him plan with the A. I. U. in mind. Con- 
sult us first on his foreign insurance problems and spare 
yourself fuss and worry. Call or write for information. 


MERICAN INTER 


One of a series interpreting the world- 
wide focilities of the A I. U. Organization 
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Correct Answers to Royal-Liverpool 
Extra Expense Cover Questions 


The following are the correct answers, 
supplied by the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
to the ten statements on extra expense 
insurance published on Page 33 of this 
issue 

(1) This statement on the test sheet is 
true. Extra expense insurance covers 
the excess of the total cost during the 
period of restoration of the operation of 
the business, either at the insured loca- 
tion or on other premises, or both, over 
and above the total cost of such opera- 
tion that would normally have been in 
curred during the same period had no 
fire occurred. For example, assume that 
the total income of a newspaper for 
thirty days is $50,000. This $50,000 in- 
cludes $5,000 net profit, $35,000 ordinary 
operating costs (non-continuing) such as 
labor, heat, light, power, materials, sup- 
plies and stock, and $10,000 representing 
such fixed charges and expenses as must 
necessarily continue during an interrup- 
tion of business. 

In the event of fire or other casualty, 
arrangements are made to print the pa- 
per in an outside plant. The actual cost 
of “farming out” the paper for thirty 
days at the outside plant is $50,000. 

The amount of extra expense insurance 
would be arrived at as follows: 
Such fixed charges as must nec- 

essarily continue during an in- 

terruption of business......... 
\ctual cost of publication at out- 


$10,009 


I MOOD oc ob ond oinds be vcavexd 50,000 
$60,000 
Less normal cost of publication.. 45,000 


Amount of extra expense in- 
curred (thirty days).......... $15,000 
If this plant could be entirely rebuilt 
in 120 days or four months, $60,000 would 
be the proper amount of extra expense 
insurance 
Coinsurance Provision 

(2) This statement on the test sheet 
is false. The extra expense form con 
tains no coinsurance or partial suspen- 
sion clause. The absence of any co-in- 
surance provis‘on is the reason for the 
rule which does not permit the writing 
of blanket ext:a expense insurance ex- 
cept on units of a single plant on the 
same premises 

The period of indemnity selected un- 
der this form may vary according to the 
needs of the insured but shall not be less 
than three months and n> more than 
40% of the amount of the policy shall 
be allocated to any one month. 

For example, if a plant could be re- 
built in as short a time as ninety days, 
the insured can carry extra expense in- 
surance for that time and would recover 
the full amount of the policy, provided 
the actual loss sustained reached that 
amount. 

Loss of Net Profits 

(3) This statement on the test sheet 
is true. Under this form there is no 
liability for loss of profits or earnings 
resulting from diminution of business. 
The form covers only necessary extra 
expense incurred by the insured in order 
to continue, as nearly as practicable, the 
normal operations of the business, sub- 
ject to the limitations expressed in the 
contract. Extra expense insurance should 
not be regarded as use and occupancy 
insurance, which latter coverage is de- 
signed to provide indemnity for loss of 
net profits, in addition to necessary con- 
tinuing charges of a businss. 

Use and Occupancy 

(4) This statement on the test 
is fals There are instances 
business might reasonably 


sheet 
where a 
anticipate 
diminution of income, even though 
effort might be made to continue 
operations in as nearly a normal man- 
ner as possible. Under such circum- 
stances, use and occupancy insurance 
should be carried to protect the loss of 
earnings. While the use and occupancy 


some 
every 





contract embraces an extra expense pro- 
vision, indemnity under this specific pro- 
vision is limited to “not exceeding the 
amount by which the loss under this 
policy is hereby reduced.” Therefore, 
if the cost of continuing operations at 
an outside location, or by reason of 
erecting temporary quarters on the in- 
sured premises, should involve extra 
expense in excess of the amount col- 
lectible under a use and occupancy 
policy, spec’ fic extra expense insurance 
should be carried in an amount equal 
to such excess additional expenses. 

For example, take the case of a news- 
with a daily and Sunday edition 
where the Sunday circulation more than 
doubles that of the daily. Upon investi- 
gation, the publisher find; that outside 
facilities for printing the daily paper are 
available, but that no outside plant with- 
in a reasonable distance can print the 
Sunday paper. Under the ci:cumstances, 
no Sunday paper will be publ’shed in the 
event of destruction or damage to the 
plant, 

In such a case, use and occupancy 
insurance will indemnify the owner for 
the loss of earnings, as defined in that 
contract, resulting from the non-publi- 
cation of the Sunday paper, and will 
also indemnify him for the extra ex- 
pense incurred in the publication of the 
daily paper, up to an amount represent- 
ing his use and occupancy loss in con- 
nection with the insured property. The 
excess extra expense, over and above 
the amount collectible under the use and 
occupancy policy, may be covered under 
an extra expense contract. 


paper 


Other Coverages 


Th's statement on the test sheet 
is true. The extra exp.nse form may 
be attached to a fire, tornado, explosion 


riot and civ‘l commotion, aircraft and 


motor vehicle or earthquake policy. How- 
ever, where the insured desires protec- 
tion against these additional perils, ex- 
cept earthquake, the extended coverage 
endorsement (supplemental contract) 1s 
venerally attached to the primary fire 
policy, where permitted under existing 
regulations, because of the advantage in 
cost to the insured. 


(6) This statement on the test sheet 
is true. The extra expense form pro- 
vides indemnity for the necessary extra 


expense incurred by the insured in order 
to continue, as nearly as practicable, the 
normal operation of the business. Ob- 
viously, if an insured could not obtain 
temporary or outside facilities in order 
to continue operations, he would not 
incur extra expense as contemplated un- 
der the extra expense form. In such an 
instance, use and occupancy insurance 
is probably the type of coverage needed 
by the owner. 
Repair of Build:ngs 


(7) This statement on the test sheet 
is false. The extra expense form spe- 
cifically excludes loss occasioned by any 
ordinance or law regulating or prohibit 
ing construction or repair of buildings 
or by the suspension, lapse or cancella- 
tion of any license, lease or any written 
or oral agreement, or for the cost of 
compiling books of record or other docu- 
ments, or for any other contingent or 
remote loss. 


A similar exclusion clause is) em- 


braced in the standard use and occu- 
pancy forms. 

This statement on the test sheet 
is true. The standard extra expense 


forms in use in states other than Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Utah, Wash neton and 
Texas stipulate that “if at the time of 
damage there are other kinds 
of insurance which cover in any manner 
the loss insured under this policy, then 
this insurance shall apply only as excess 
and in no event as contributing insur- 
ance, and then only to the excess of the 


k ss or 
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OUNG 


Fellow” 


“Like every other insurance agent, you want to build up your clientele 
in this community and to increase your agence y's sales year after year 


for the years to come. 


“My experience in the insurance business has taught me many things 


about selling. 


known, financially sound 


One of the most important is to represent a nationally 
company. 


Second, the company should 


have a complete coast-to-coast claim service available day and night 


to policyholders. 


For the third point, represent a company that can 


safely save money for the policyholders on their automobile insurance 


cost. 


“Where can you find such a company? 
Motorists Insurance Company? 


Why not write the American 
It offers fine agency cooperation 


and AMICO’s unquestionable security, efficient claim service and 


substantial 
where. 


savings to policyholders are known to motorists every- 
Ask for details of the agency franchise for your community— 


see what they have to offer and you use your own judgment—you 


won't find ; 
prove that.” 


1 better company anywhere—your first years sales will 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


4750 Sheridan Road 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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loss as insured hereunder over and 
the amount collectible by the insy; - 
under such other forms of insurance.” 
The forms in use in those states men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph hon, 
cepting Texas) provide for contribution 
in the following manner. “The liability 
hereunder shall not exceed the amount 
of insurance by this policy, nor a greater 
proportion of any loss than the INsur- 
ance hereunder shall bear to all insyr- 
ance whether valid or not, and whether 
collectible or not, covering in any map. 
ner the loss insured against by this 
gol : 


above 


There are no standard forms in use jn 
the St: fs of Texas for the writing of 
extra expense insurance; therefore, each 
individual company’s filing, if any, con- 
trols the conditions under which policies 
covering this contingency are issued. 


May Not Be Written Under Fire Policies 


(9) This statement on the test sheet 
is false. Under practices which obtain 
with respect to the fire insurance busi- 
ness, extra expense insurance may not 
be written under a fire policy covering 
physical property damage loss. Strictly 
speaking, extra expense insurance is de- 
signed to cover only consequential loss, 
as a direct result of the perils insured 
against, arising through extraordinary 
expenditures for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the insured’s business at an out- 
side location or through expense due to 
extraordinary rehabilitation on the in- 
sured premises, and as such is not to be 


written as a separate item in, or by a 
rider attached to, a fire policy which 
also covers physical property damage 
loss. 


(10) This statement on the test sheet 
is true. The same term rules apply 
extra expense insurance as apply to the 
writing of property damage insurance on 
the physical property to which the extra 
expense insurance extends 


Suggestions 


Since extra expense insurance and the 
forms under which it is written are of 
comparatively recent origin, it is sug- 
gested that you thoroughly familiarize 
yourself with the coverage and those in- 
stances where it should be recommended 
to your clients. Actually, this form of 
insurance places at the disposal of the 
averessive agent a new ficld for the de- 
velopment of premums; through the 
medium of this coverage it is possible 
for him to make contacts that may prove 
valuable in securing accounts represent- 
ing all of the insured’s business. 

The following list 
risks to whch extra expense 
is particularly applicable, viz. 


indicates a_ few 
insurance 


Newspaper plants; printing id pub- 
lishing companies; magazine  etribeting 
corporations; power plants; dairies; 
pasteurizing plants; laundries and clean- 
ing firms; coal dealers; livery com- 
panies; bakeries; banks; bottling plants; 
ice cream plants; ice factories; delivery 
companies; homes or institutions for 
aged, orphans and the like; also other 
service risks where the continuation of 
the owner’s business is imperative in 
order to hold his clients and to retain 
their good-will. 


AUTO “COLLISION” DEFINED 

Reviewing decisions which have been 
made by various courts where recovery 
was sought for damage to an automo- 
bile insured against collision sustained 
because of an object falling upon the 
insured car, the Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals holds, Ohio Hardware Mutual v. 
Sparks, 196 S. E. 915, that an insured 
against accidental collision could not re- 
cover for damages to his automobile 
caused by a storm or tornado blowing 
away the garage in which the car was 


stored and by its force in causing 4 
telephone pole to fall upon the auto- 
mobile, such occurrence not being 4 


“collision” as contemplated by the policy, 
especially as the opportunity of bein: 
indemnified against storm or tornado by 
special coverage was not taken advan- 
tage of by the insured. 
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TORONTO EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
System of Local Institutes Proposed, 
Also Special Courses for Agents; 

A. S. Rogers Speaks 

In delivering his inaugural address as 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
Toronto at the annual dinner held in 
Toronto recently, Colin E. Sword, Cana- 
dian manager of the Union Insuranc« 
Society of Canton, outlined plans fo- 
both the immediate conduct and longer 
range future of the Institute. Guest 
speaker was Arthur S. Rogers, president 
of the Insurance Institute of London 
and general manager of the London & 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Sword, in surveying the progress 
of the Institute, spoke with gratification 
of the degree of success so far attained, 
and referred to the membership of 650 
in the current season. He pointed out 
that the standard of education was be- 
ing raised year by year with the hope 
that it would ultimately be on a footin: 
with the Chartered Insurance Institute 
of Great Britain, In speaking of the 
immediate program, Mr. Sword referred 
to correspondence courses which are be- 
ing revised by a special committee and 
are expected to be ready in a year or so. 

system of local institutes is being 
planned in order that educational facili- 
ties may be made available to those not 
located in the vicinity of present insti- 
tutes. It is expected that specifically 
designed courses for agents may pro- 
vide a basis for qualification standards. 
It is also hoped that activities will be 
enlarged by a series of addresses that 
may be delivered by competent insur- 
ance men at various points in the 
province. 


RELIANCE DECLARES EXTRA 

Directors of the Reliance of Philadel- 
phia have declared a dividend of thirty 
cents a share and an extra dividend of 
twenty cents a share, both payable De 
cember 15 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 25. 
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Insurance of Property of Servants 


An unusual case was recently decided 
by the Louisiana Court of Appeal, Dor- 
sey v. Ashford, 177 So. 88, where a 
householder held a policy on personal 
effects in the 
clause that not more than 
cover property belonging to 
guests and servants. In adjusting a fire 
loss insured included $274 as the dam- 
age to property of servants and collected 
the full amount of her own claim and 
also the full amount of the claim for 
$274, and then refused to pay over to 
the servants the sum collected for their 
property loss. They sued her for $254, 
alleging that she had paid them but $20 
on account of the amount received by 
her and due to them. 

Judgment for defendant was reversed 
and rendered for plaintiffs. The court 
said that when the policy was issued no 


containing a 
10% should 


insured’s 


premises 


WAIVER OF PROOF OF LOSS 
Furnishing of proof of loss is a con- 
dition 





precedent to recovery on a fire 
policy and it is necessary to plead that 
proof of loss was furnished in accord- 
ance with the terms of the policy or to 
constituting a 
testimony to 
warrant a finding thereon. A denial of 
liability the the 
time for making proof of loss on any 
other ground than the failure to furnish 
such proof would show a waiver, but 
where the petition in an action on a 
policy did not allege that the company 
had denied liability, nor contain allega- 
tions of any other fact constituting 
waiver, judgment for plaintiff was re- 


allege facts waiver of 


such proof and produce 


before expiration of 


versed for a new trial. Federal Union 
v. Hardin, Texas, Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, 115 S, W. 2d. 1144. 


one contemplated that the clause in 
question could be availed of to benefit 
the insured. If not, then it must have 
been inserted for the benefit of some 
one else—servants or guests mentioned 
therein. Where an insured whose policy 
contains a clause inserted for the benefit 
of some one else collects under that 
policy on the basis of a loss sustained by 
that other person, the insured may not 
retain the proceeds of a collection made 
because of the loss sustained by the 
other on the theory that the policy is a 
contract personal to him. 

The fact that defendant had discov- 
ered that her loss was greater by $107 
than she at first realized was held of no 
consequence in the case. Had she as- 
certained the full amount of her damage 
when the loss was adjusted the policy 
limit was ample to have afforded her 
protection and she could have recovered 
this additional sum for herself. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES UP 
\ moderate increase in fire 
Canada was experienced during October, 
according to the Monetary Times’ esti- 
mate of $1,602,250, as compared with 
$1,586,375 recorded during September. 
The October figure was considerably 
less than the total of $2,200,000 for Oc- 
tober of last year when several particu- 
larly heavy losses occurred in Eastern 
Canada. Fire Canada _ during 
the week ended with November 5 rose to 
$223,000. The figure represents a sub- 
s‘antial increase over the total for the 
previous week and compares with $153,- 
750 recorded during the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Three mercantile 
conflagrations in Montreal and vicinity 
contributed, along with a heavier barn 
fice loss, to the high total. Fire losses 
in Canada since January 1 amounted to 
$13,444,900 as aga'nst $11,413,500 for the 
same period in 1937, 


losses in 


losses in 
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Black Tom Claims to Be 
Examined by Commission 


_The German-American Mixed Claims 
Commission expects to consider again 
this month the allegations of spy actiyi. 
ties and bombing plots involved in the 
Black Tom and Kingsland war-time mu- 
nitions disasters in New Jersey. Insur- 
ance companies are interested in the out. 
come of this controversy to the extent 
of several million dollars. Americans 
have claimed $50,000,000 as a result of 
the destruction of the plants while the 
United States was still neutral. If Ger. 
many is held to blame, payments would 
be made from German funds deposited 
in the U. S. Treasury. Oral arguments 
for each side will be held by the com. 
mission on December 20. 


ONTARIO POND MEETS 
At the meeting of the Ontario Pond 
of the Blue Goose in Toronto recently. 
six new members were initiated. Ganders 


Case and Malcolm presented a report 
on the recent meeting of the Grand 
Nest. Recent appointments of Ontario 


Ganders to the Blue Goose International 
were Harry Baillie as deputy most loyal 
gander at large for Canada; Norman 
Cummings as deputy M. L, G. and Nor. 
man F, Jardine as member of the pub- 
licity committee, it was announced at 
the Ontario meeting here. 


HARRIET CURTIS ENGAGED 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley G. Curtis of 
Nutley, N. J., have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Har- 
riet Gardner Curtis, to Frederick M. Met- 
calfe, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
M. Metcalfe of St. Paul, Minn. Miss 
Curtis is a graduate of Wells College 
and attended the University of London. 
Her father is adjuster in New York City 
for the North British & Mercantile 
Group. 
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is provided by 


THE REINSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


and 


THE EXCESS REINSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Excess of Loss - Quota Share - Surplus Treaties 


on all classes except Ocean Marine 
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Sole Underwriting Managers 


THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inquiries from all duly licensed brokers and agents invited 
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Port and Custom Accommodations 
At Piraeus Now Being Improved 


John Campbell, Succ., average agents at 
’ prepared a report 
Union of 
that 


Piraeus, Greece, have 
for the International 
Insurance on conditions at port. 


This report follows: 
ts of goods in 1937 increased sub- 


Impor 
stantially. The customs houses were 
often overfilled, so that consignments 
often remained several days in the light- 
ers or on custom-quays, Heavy, cloud 


in Autumn in- 
underwriters. At 
goods 


downpours 


burst like eae gr 


creased the 


the end of the past year many g 
were lying on the customs quay of the 
free harbor zone and only partly cov- 


ered with tarpaulins, which were seem- 
inely not at hand in sufficient number. 
The goods in question consist ted princi- 


pally of machines, motor-cars, radiators, 
boilers, barrels containing oil, earthen- 
ware, cast iron baths, etc., newsprint pa- 


per, wool and cotton wool in large bales, 
etc. 

The Banque de Credit Foncier and the 
port authorities have now entered into a 
by which the bank granted a 


contract 
loan of 170 million drachmas for. the 
execution of several technical projects 


authorities has 
necessary 
and 


The council of the port 
agreed to the execution of the 
work in order to improve the port 
custom accommodation 


Program for Improvement 


The gram includes: 
(1) A --floor shed in the neighbor- 
hood of "ta free harbor zone for the 


storage of goods in transit. 

(2) A two-story shed along the 
in addition to the sheds in use in the 
free harbor zone to accommodate such 
goods as are at present stored in the 
open air. 

(3) Offices for the customs’ control, 
as to be able to dispose of the premises 
now used for that purpose. 

building of necessary public 
the widening of those in ex- 
istence to the end of the inner harbor. 

The purchase of necessary means 

f conveyance such as adjustable cranes, 
to enable a better trans- 
most modern means. 


coast 


(4) 
j 


Toads a 








motor-cars, etc 


shipment with the 








(6) sale of the existing space at 
the ba i the present railway station 
10 er he transfer of the tracks and 
to n om for public roads. 


In order to counteract the injurious 
influence due to hook-use, we have em- 
ally approached the proper author- 


} 








port committee of Piraeus in- 
formed us that strict orders — beer 
given regulating the use of hooks by 


workmen during discharge 


ing operations 


Empty Barrels 





During the past year several large lots 
! cmpty painted iron’ barrels were 
pped to Piraeus, where they were 
ty transshipped to Greek Islands 


barrels became 
sequently 


Ing t heavy seas the 
more than usually wet and cor 


tusted. The consignees demanded in- 
tmnincation for a very high amount, 
Whereby it was put forward that the bar 
ie e destined for the export < f fine 
ls and that selling contracts of oil buy- 


ers often sti ~ lated the use of perfectly 
deck risk for this kind 
argo must therefore be considered 
aS exceptionally heavy. 

We had often to survey 
es of fertilizer and we were able to 
‘scertain that the consignments were in 
bart severely damaged by the hook rents 
4S it often occurred that several con- 
gnments of 5,000 to 10,000 sacks each 


arrels. rhe 


large quan- 





Marine 


were delivered in close succession and 
that the capacity of consignees’ ware- 
houses was not large enough, surveys 


were correspondingly difficult and some 
times scarcely possible to hold, especially 
as all lots were marked alike, so that 
there was no possibility of control. Jn 
addition to the marking in use shippers 
should employ a further sign of identifi- 
cation, such as by adding a number or 
a letter. In our opinion things would 
thereby be simplified and clarified and 
many a risk lessened; above all a two- 
fold survey of the same sacks, etc., would 
be avoided. 


Sweepings 
Sweepings by unloading of sugar, peas, 
beans, etc—We have frequently been 
able to ascertain that especially in re- 


gard to consignments of sugar, owing t 
the inferior quality of sacks or to hook 
damage, the contents trickled out of the 





sacks. The merchandise thus spilt is 
swept together in the customs-ware- 
house, but the consignee is not allowed 


sweepings are de- 
orders by being 


to claim same; the 
stroved by customs’ 


thrown into the sea. One apne case 
concerning sugar sweepings weighin 
about 28 cwt., induced us to approach 
the administration of the free harbor 


zone. We were informed that the Board 
of Health did not permit trade wit! 
swecpings and that their destruction was 
therefore justified. 

Breakage and machinery—The adjust 
ment of damages of this kind 
caused difficulties in 1937. Costs for re- 
pairs are not acknowledged by assured 
as full compensation. They insist on 
having a certain sum of indemnification 
conceded even if the repairs can be car- 
ried out effectively. Many tedious nego- 
tiations are often necessary until an 
greement is arranged. 

table accompanies the report show- 
ing that this firm surveyed 780 claims 
in 1937. Nearly 240 were for theft 
almost 200 for breakage. Over 130 cl 
were for hook damage and other particu- 
lar average losses and 107 were for leak- 
age and shortage. Thefts were particu- 
larly heavy on food shipments 


also 


and 


ainis 





fact that All Risk floaters 
covering jewelry, furs and 
personal effects can be purchased 


through your insurance agent 


or broker from 


APPLETON € COX wv. 


STREET NEW YORK 


111 JOHN 
Marine Insurance Specialists 


Calling all 


risks attention to the 


Tr, is May 13. 


THE 





i 3 Wan You Fiud 


Capable Automobile Insurance Underwriter and Executive 
with several years’ experience as manager of automobile de- 
partment of one of the largest and most progressive insurance 
agencies in the United States will consider direct connection 
with Casualty, Fire or Automobile Insurance Company, either 
at Home Office or in charge of branch office. 

In addition to specialized experience in underwriting, 
business production and managerial aspects of automobile 
business, he is familiar with the miscellaneous casualty lines. 

His purpose is to enlarge his possibilities and his present 
associates are not only aware of this ambition but will be his 
first and best references. 

Chicago preferable but will consider other locations. 


Box No. 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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1342, 








Ship Inspection Service 
Marks 100th Anniversary 


Inspection 
hundredth 


This year the Steamboat 


Service is celebrat'ng its one 


year of existence. Steam navigation be- 


gan with the voyage of the Clermont in 
1807, 


by Robert 


which had been designed and built 
Fulton with 
little 
power being 


and as all new 
is known with re- 


there 


inventions where 
gard to the 
followed many disasters. 

In 1838 Congress recognized the need 
for and adopted the first steamboat in- 
spection laws. Many changes have been 
made in the laws and the Steamship 
Inspection Service since that time. The 
Bureau of Navigation and the Bureau of 
Steamboat Inspection were amalgamated 
in 1932 by an act of Congress under the 
title of Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 


harnessed, 


beat Inspection, and finally in 1936. the 
name was changed to Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation. 

gee on which was enacted in these 


years shows the result of an 
create the safest merchant 

the world and to bring our 
marine into compliance with the 


marine it 
merchant 
Safety 







effort to 


at Sea Conference which took place in 
London in 1929. The appointment of 
Capt. George Fried, hero of many marine 
rescues, as director of the New York 
division of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, was hailed by the maritime pop- 
ulation as a progressive step in develop- 
ing greater safety on ships sailing in 
and out of New York Harbor. 


Foreign Hull Syndicate 
Re-Elects All Officers 


The board of managers of the 





Ameri- 
Insurance of Foreign 


week re-elected the 


can Syndicate for 


Hulls last 


following 


officers for the coming year: chairman, 
board of managers, John T. Byrne, vice- 
president, Universal; deputy chairman, 


Douglas F 


Cox, Inc. : 


president, Appleton & 

underwriter, Douglas C. An 
derson; treasurer, Ernest W. Schuler. 
and secretary, Norman S. Adams. Mr 
Anderson had been acting underwriter 
Fe sate 1936 


CONVERSION OF STOLEN AUTO 


Action was br 


Cox, 


since 


ught by al insurance 











company f actual and punitive dam- 
ages for the alleged llfu fraudulent 
and unlawful conversion of plaintiffs’ 
bile There was evidence that 
the car was stolen from the plaintiff 
agent, that it was found in defendant’s 
possession fi 
that it had al 
as made re 
fused, tha 
a. ane : n 
that defer ide r 
ceiving, concealing and_ storin tI 


cars, knowing them to have 
The Supreme Court of South Carolina 
held, Sun Ins. Office v. Foil, 197 S. } 


683, that this evidence required submis 


sion to the jury of the question whethe 
the defendant converted the automobil 
to his own use after notice that it was 
a stolen car. Judgment of nonsuit 
reversed and the case remande 
retrial 


TO ee CORNELIUS s. TUCKER 


Mr ohn H. Wa of New York 
City has announced the engagement and 
forthe marriage of her 
Miss Mat garet t 





Hend rson 


Cornelius Stickle 


The wedding will ta ’ 
ber 31 in Columbus, Ga. Mr. Tucker, a 
eraduate of North Carolina State Col 
ege, iS inspector in phe zentina for the 
American Foreign Insurance Associatior 
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34 Co.'s Seek Permanent Injunction Le CO Fire AND LIFE 
— J | 
Against Va. Resident Agents Law P _ ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Lid. 
Test of Act’s Constitutional Status Comes November 21 When JOHN H. GRADY, United States Attorney 
: ° : . ° JAMES F MITCHELL, United States Manager 
United States District Court at Richmond Will Hear Pccrcsmrliypccann coepgecsiae rea ork 
Arguments; Three Agents Also Plaintiffs PHILADELPHIA 
The Virginia resident agents law is customary commissions allowed 
called on to stand the test of its consti- thereon for the production there- 
tutional status in a suit that was_ filed of; and prevents the company 
on November 12 in the United States plaintiffs from procuring the coun- 


District Court at Richmond. The case, 
which will attract national attention be- 
cause of the effect it may have on other 
state resident agency laws, will be known 
in legal history as “Osborn et al v. Ozlin 
et al.” The plaintiffs are thirty-four cas- 
ualty companies, all members of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, and three Virginia agents: William 
H. Osborn, manager Richmond branch 
office, Aetna Casualty & Surety; Chan- 
ning F. MacNeil, Richmond manager, 
Travelers Indemnity, and Lewis C. Adair, 
manager Fidelity & Casualty branch at 
Richmond, The Association of Casualty 


& Surety Exccutives itself is not party 
to the litigation. 
Ask for Permanent Injunction 
A permanent injunction against en- 


the act is asked on the 
ground that it violates the Fourteenth 

Amendment to the Constitution. On 
November 21 the court will hear argu- 
ment in support of a request for a tem- 
porary restraining order, pending deter- 
mination of the application for a per- 
manent injunction. 

The bill of complaint calls squarely 
into question seven specific provisions 
of the Virginia act which, either singly 
or in conjunction with other provisions, 
prohibit : 


forcement of 


Seven Provisions in Bill of Complaint 
“(a) The countersignature of contracts 
covering in Virginia by the agent 
plaintiffs; and prevents the pro- 
curement by the company plain- 
tiffs by which duly registered com- 
pany representatives are employed, 
of countersignatures of said con- 
tracts by such representatives; 
The making by company plaintiffs 
outside of such contracts as are 
produced outside of Virginia, 
through brokers or agents who 
are not regularly constituted and 
registered agents of such com- 
panies residing in and having their 
principal places of business in Vir- 
ginia, notwithstanding that said 
contracts shall be countersigned 
in Virginia as required by its 
laws; 

The countersignature by the agent 
plaintiffs, if and when otherwise 
permitted by law so to do, of such 
of said contracts as are produced 
outside of Virginia, without col- 
lecting at the times the contracts 
are written, issued, or delivered, 
or within reasonable times there- 
after, the full premiums on said 
contracts, or seeing to such col- 
lection thereof; and prevents the 
procurement by the company 
plaintiffs of countersignatures of 
said contracts without the counter- 
signing agents collecting or seeing 
to the collection of said premiums 
at or within the said times; 


“(b) 


“(c) 


Countersignatures 
The countersignature by the agent 
plaintiffs (if and when so permit- 
ted) of such of said contracts as 
are produced outside of Virginia 
without receiving the usual and 


tersignatures for said contracts 
without expense or by paying for 
the countersignatures of said con- 
tracts, amounts of compensation 
commensurate with the value of 
the services rendered or as mutu- 
ally agreed which are less than 
one-half of the amounts of such 
usual and customary commissions; 
The countersignature by the agent 
plaintiffs (if and when so permit- 
ted) of such of said contracts as 
are produced outside of Virginia, 
at the request of brokers or agents 
not registered under Section 4235 
of the Code of Virginia, or other- 
wise licensed by the State of Vir- 
ginia; and prevents the company 
plaintiffs from procuring counter- 
signatures of said contracts at the 
request of said non-resident brok- 
ers or agents; 

The allowance or payment by the 
agent plaintiffs who shall counter- 
sign such of said contracts as are 
produced outside of Virginia to 
those non-resident brokers or 
agents not licensed by the State 
of Virginia who shall have pro- 
duced said contracts, of any por- 
tion of any commission which said 
agent plaintiffs receive, or, are 
entitled to receive; and prevents 
the company plaintiffs from pro- 
curing said allowances or pay- 
ments by Virginia countersigners 
of said contracts to said non- 
resident brokers and agents; 
The allowance or payment by the 
agent plaintiffs who shall counter- 
sign such of said contracts as are 
produced outside of Virginia to 
non-resident brokers or agents 
who are licensed by the State of 
Virginia as non-resident brokers 
and shall have produced said con 
tracts, of more than 50% of the 
usual and customary commissions 
thereon; and prevents the com- 
pany plaintiffs from procuring al- 
lowances or payments in excess 
of the said portion of said com- 
missions by Virginia countersign- 
ers of said contracts to said non- 
resident brokers or agents.” 


“Gh 


~ 


Virginia Insurance Laws Reviewed 


recitation of the 
the petition 


Preliminary to the 
above specific complaints, 
reviews Virginia insurance laws. The 
jurisdiction of the court in the suit is 
founded on the premise that the act 
violates the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution ; an additional premise is 
that the matter in controversy exceeds, 
exclusive of interest and costs, the sum or 
value of $3,000. The petition sets forth in 
detail how, beginning with the act of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1896, foreign insurance compa- 
nies admitted to business in Virginia 
were forbidden to “make contracts of in- 
surance on property herein save through 
regularly constituted agents.” 

The petition also points out that an 
act of 1936 declared a contract might 
not be written unless countersigned by 
a “regularly constituted and registered 

(Continued on Page 46) 





New Savings and Loan 
Bond No. 22 Promulgated 


SURETY ASS’N DESCRIBES IT 


Represents Four Years’ Work by Surety 
Men in Cooperation With Federal Home 
Loan Bank, U.S. Building & Loan League 


The Surety Association of America an- 
this week a and 

loan blanket bond, standard form No, 22, 
of November 14, 
which its member companies regard as 
the 
building 


nounced new savings 


promulgated for use as 


broadest form available to savings 


associations (whether 


state chartered) 


and loan 
Federally chartered or 
and cooperative banks. The promulga- 
tion of this form, it is felt, represents 
another milestone in blanket bond cover- 
age for this class of insureds. 

In announcing the new bond the Surety 
Association recalls that for a number of 
years there were available to building 
and loan associations only the regular 
forms of bankers’ blanket bonds. In 1929, 
building and loan blanket bond standard 
form No. 16 was adopted. This was a 
popular contract with such associations 
and as a result of the experience gained 
through its wide sale the Surety Associa- 
tion has been able to proceed further 
in the development of coverages designed 
to protect against the hazards peculiar to 
this class of insureds. 


Revision Work Started in 1934 


As early as 1934 the Surety Associa- 
tion and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board held conterences looking toward a 
revision of blanket bond coverage for 
Federal savings and loan associations. 
Negotiations continued over a period of 
two years when they were terminated 
because the conclusion was reached that 
form No. 16 gave reasonably adequate 
protection. It might be stated, inciden- 
tally, that following revisions in certain 
bankers’ blanket bonds earlier this year, 
a “stop-gap” revision of form No, 16 
was made. 

The matter of a revised blanket bond 
for savings and loan associations was 
again revived late in 1937 at which time 
a committee of the Surety Association 
met with Horace Russell, general coun- 
sel of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and a new bond was drafted for 
Federal savings and loan associations. 
The committee on fidelity bonds and in- 
surance of the United States League was 
consulted although it did not take part 
in the negotiations at that time. Prior 
to agreement regarding this bond form, 
Mr. Russell joined the staff of the United 
States Building & Loan League as g-n- 
eral counsel. He carried with him his 
deep interest in the problem of blanket 
bond coverage for savings and loan asso- 
ciations, This interest found a ready 
outlet in Mr. Russell’s new position as 
the committee on fidelity bonds and in- 
surance of the United States League was 
also working on the problem of a re- 


vised blanket bond for savings and loan 
associations, 
Participants in Negotiations 

During the past Summer, after being 
assured that negotiation by the Surety 
Association of a new bond form with the 
committee on fidelity bonds and insur 
ance of the United States League would 
not prejudice similar negotiations not yet 
concluded with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, a meeting was held between 


representatives of the United States 
League and the Surety Association, 
Those representing the United States 


League were Morton Bodfish, executive 
vice-president, United States Building & 
Loan League; Mr. Russell; George L. 
Bliss, president, Federal Home Loan 
Sank of New York; A. L. Wedgeworth, 
president, Home Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, Shreveport, La., and Ralph 


E. Crawford, secretary, First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association of Green- 
wood, Ind. Those representing the 


Surety Association were Messrs. W. L. 
3ates, Fidelity & Casualty, chairman; R 
S. Hart and G. Robert Howell, Fidelity 
& Deposit; Richard T. Wood, American 
Surety; H. A. Batchelder, Aetna Casv- 
alty & Surety; R. H. Dexter, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity ; Lyle Sands of the 
National Surety Corp., and T. H. Mar- 
shall of the United States F. & G. 

It was decided not to proceed on the 
basis of revising existing bonds but rather 
to operate on the basis of drafting a new 
contract. This has been done and was 
announced this week to the annual con- 
vention of the United States League at 
Chicago and to the market generally. 

The Surety Association has prepared 
as follows a description of the various 
points in which form No. 22 differs from 
building and loan blanket bond, standard 
form No, 16: 

Dishonesty Insuring Clause 

“This clause has been considerably 
broadened to include not only coverage 
against any dishonest act but also cov- 
erage against fraudulent or criminal acts 
of any officer or employe of the insured 
or of any duly elected or appointed attor- 
neys of the insured. The definition of 
employes which was a separate section 
in form No. 16 has been included in this 
insuring clause. The protection given by 
this clause is broader than that given by 
ordinary fidelity bonds. It should be 
noted that coverage is given as respects 
acts of directors when performing acts 
coming within the scope of the usual 
duties of an employe (see Exclusion 2). 
Forgery or Alteration Insuring Clause 

“A broad, brief insuring clause has 
been included covering losses ‘by reason 
of the forgery or alteration of any in- 
strument,’ which includes counterfeited 
currency. The inclusion of this coverage 
makes it unnecessary for an association 
to carry a building and loan forgery 
bond. If, for any reason, an association 
does not desire this broad insuring clause, 
it may be eliminated at a saving in pre 
mium. Such elimination may be accom- 
plished by the execution of the optional 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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es Experience Rating 
. the Road to Reform 


ENIOR’S PRESIDENTIAL TALK 


S 


s Respects to Pioneers; Points to 
Proposed Multi-Split Rating 
Plan’s Possibilities 


Pay 


In timely cognizance of the work now 
done toward revision of the ex- 


being : ‘ ’ 
perience rating plan in workmen’s com- 





LEON S. SENIOR 


pensation, Leon S. Senior, president, 
Casualty Actuarial Society, picked for 
his presidential address to the annual 
meeting in New York this week the 
theme “Experience Rating on the Road 
to Reform.” It was a happy choice for 
a number of reasons. First, because it 
gave Mr. Senior the opportunity of pay- 
ing tribute to pioneers of American lia- 
bility insurance and the pioneer rate- 
makers, both departed and among the 
living, who have been large contributors 
to casualty progress. Among them A. 
W. Whitney, now with the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, must 
rank high in Mr. Senior’s estimate as he 
credited him with development of the 
principle of credibility, which eventually 
found expression in the “Z” formula and 
became incorporated in the experience 
rating plans now in force in most of the 
states. Said Mr. Senior: “The applica- 
tion of the ‘Z’ formula in practice is the 
most important element in experience 
rating and has proven to be fully con- 
sistent with the theory. If consistency 
is a jewel, then this must be regarded 
as the most precious part of the plan.” 


Speaks of Perryman’s Work 


Mr. Senior sees experience rating on 
the road to reform but was frank in 
saying that the process of reformation 
should not be left entirely in the hands 
of mathematicians. With a bow to Fran- 
cis S. Perryman, secretary and actuary 
of the Royal Indemnity, the speaker 
told of his efforts for the revision of the 
‘Z” formula and his profound studies in 
the several variations of the formula 
based on a split plan, a no-split plan 
and a multi-split plan. Said the speaker: 
“Mr. Perryman frankly concedes that 
his analysis gives no cognizance to the 
elements of stability and responsiveness, 
which presumably he is willing to leave 
0 others engaged in underwriting and 
administrative works. These elements are 
of gteat importance to men who come 
in direct contact with the public and 
Watch their reactions. We shall need 
their carefully considered opinions for 
any necessary changes in limiting or ex- 
tending the swing of the plan, in length- 
fning or shortening the time period, in 
Weighing the data on the basis of age, 
and in the formulation of administrative 
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Senior Swan Song 
Closing his presidential address, 
Leon S. Senior expressed apprecia- 
tion for the great honor of having 
headed the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
which honor “greatly outweighs the 
sacrifice of time the duties involved.” 
Citing progress made by the Society 
toward solution of certain problems 
in the past two years he spoke of 
committees organized to study fideli- 
ty-surety reserves, mortality of dis- 
abled lives, and cost of auto accident 
claims. Valuable contributions have 
been made by Society members on a 
variety of important topics, and for- 
mal as well as informal discussions 
that have taken place at Society 
gatherings have “caused appreciative 
|}comments from the students in the 
| business.” Finally he said 
| “As I step to the rear, I shall re- 
|sume the service of a private in the 
ranks and I shall always cherish the 
hope and belief that this Society will 
grow in prestige and influence as the 
educational center for the American 
system of liability insurance.” 














rules which give life and substance to 
the operation of the plan in practice.” 

In Mr. Senior’s opinion a change in 
the formula will not be sufficient to bring 
about complete reformation of experi- 
ence rating. There is need for a thor- 
ough study of the procedure involved 
in the application of the formula to par- 
ticular cases, he says, pointing out that 
a large share of the difficulties arising 
in experience rating are concerned with 
the rules of practice. He stressed: “To 
bring about a more perfect plan, it is 
therefore essential not only to study the 
theory, but also to examine the methods 
under which the theory is applied in 
practice. Theoretical discussions devel- 
oped in the process of a priori reason- 
ing may prove wholly unworkable in 
practice where the human element comes 
into play. In reconciling theory with 
practice, we must be careful to avoid in- 
consistencies that may result in confu- 
sion. 


Facts Must Be Consistent With Theory 

“In applying the theory to an indi- 
vidual case, we must obtain factual 
knowledge and interpret the facts in a 
way to make them consistent with the 
theory. Facts are the raw material from 
which practical men evolve the finished 
product. Misinterpretation of the facts 
may lead to disastrous results. To be 
specific: We must ascertain that the risk 
has been correctly classified and that 
the classification to which the risk has 
been assigned carries an average rate de- 
termined on sound statistical basis as 
representing the large bulk of risks un- 
der observation. An error in the classi- 
fication of the risk will produce the 
wrong answer not only insofar as the 
individual risk is concerned, but will 
also serve to distort the experience of 
the classification to which the risk has 
been assigned, and of the classification 
to which it should have been assigned.” 


Multi-Split Rating Plan 

As to the proposed multi-split rating 
plan, the speaker thought that it will 
probably bring about radical changes in 
the valuation of losses. He said that 
the object is “to emphasize the frequen- 
cy of occurrence by discounting the in- 
dividual loss claim where the actual in- 
curred cost is in excess of a figure se- 
iected so that it will include the vast 
majority of compensable claims. It is 
also intended to limit the maximum rate 
effect by means of a stabilizing factor 
so calculated that the maximum increase 
resulting from the most costly case shall 
not increase the rate by more than 25%.” 
He said further: 

“While this proposal is still in a for- 
mative stage, it can be safely said that 
the theory of credibility will be retained 
by the use of the stabilizing element, 
and in the case of larger risks, as their 

(Continued on Page 42) 





In Making Rates Suretyship Should 
Not Be Treated Same As Insurance 


Edward C. Lunt Shows This Principle Subject to Qualification; 
Fidelity Risks More Like Ordinary Underwriting; 


Restrictions on Writers of Bonds 


Suretyship is not insurance and should 
not be treated for rate making purposes 
as if it were, said Edward C. Lunt, vice- 
president Great American Indemnity, in 
an outstanding paper on Surety Rate- 
Making read before the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society which was in annual ses- 
sion in New York this week. He quali- 
fied the foregoing statement, as will be 
shown later. He also paid high tribute 
to R. H, Towner who founded the bu- 
reau bearing his name and made it a 
shining success, becom‘ng the outstand- 
ing authority on surety rates. 

Qualifying the statement that surety- 
ship is not insurance, Mr. Lunt said: 
“In many types of bonds the chief de- 
terminant of the rate is the value of the 
service rendered by the bonding com- 
pany in furnish'ng the — suretyship. 
Breaches of the bond referred to are not 
expected, and no attempt is made in rat- 
ing them to accumulate a premium fund 
for loss payment purposes. Some kinds 
of license bonds, most kinds of custom 
house bonds, grain warehouse’ bonds 
furnished by very large concerns to 
rigidly supervised boards of trade, and 
lost-instrument bonds may be cited as 
falling within this classification. 

Breaches Expected 

“In many types of bonds the chief de- 
terminant of the rate is, again, the value 
of the service rendered by the surety 
company. In these cases breaches of 
the bond are expected—are virtually as- 
sumed, indeed, for underwriting pur- 
poses; but the certainty of numerous 
bond breaches is ignored by the rate- 
maker, and the premium prescribed 
makes no provision for loss absorption. 
It is assumed by the Bureau that un- 
derwriters will care for loss contingencies 
otherwise than through premium revenue. 
Appeal and similar judicial bonds are 
cases in point. 

“While the service charge theory of 
rate making is controlling in the two 
classes of bonds just referred to, other 
considerations affect the rate to some ex- 
tent: acquisition costs, taxes, expense in- 
curred in supervising risks, procuring 
termination evidence, adjusting claims, 
etc., a modicum of profit. 

Underwriting Results 

“In many types of bonds the chief de- 
terminant of the rate is the experience 
of the surety companies in the given 
case—actual underwriting results over a 
term of years. Only one of the four 
possible barriers against loss that safe- 
guard surety companies is available 
here—the premium fund; and such a 
rate is prescribed as will not only cover 
the items referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, but will also provide for the 
inevitable and foreseen losses. In other 
words, the bonds in question are written 
on a quasi-insurance basis, and are rated 
very much as if they were ordinary in- 
surance policies. Numerous examples of 
bonds falling within this classification 
may be found in the ‘License and Per- 
mit’ branch of the business. The mini- 
mum annual premiums and the minimum 
earned premiums prescribed for license 
and permit bonds control the rates in a 
multitude of cases, and leave little room 
for speculation about rate theories. 
Bankers’ and brokers’ blanket bonds, 
since they embody so many risks of 
pure-insurance character, rather less 
aptly but still fairly well, exemplify the 
method of rate making referred to in 
this paragraph. 

Experience Statistics 
“Most types of fidelity bonds are rated 








EDWARD C. LUNT 


in accordance with the preceding para- 
graph, except that one important ele- 
ment of cost in the handling of such 
business, investigation expense, largely 
absent when bonds are written purely on 
a quasi-insurance basis, must be con- 
sidered and cared for in determining 
rates. 

“Between the types of bonds whose 
rates are fixed or tested primarily by 
insurance methods (experience statistics) 
and the types whose rates are based on 
the service charge theory lie numerous 
intermediate kinds of risks. They do not 
fall squarely within either of the classifi- 
cations mentioned; and rates for them 
are determined, in varying degrees, by a 
combination of the two factors referred 
to, one of them sometimes predominat- 
ing and at times the other. While no 
loss is expected in the instant case, when 
individual risks are accepted, it is known 
nevertheless that losses are bound to oc- 
cur; and such a rate is named as will not 
only compensate the surety for services 
rendered and for incidental charges, but 
also will provide a fund for the pay- 
ment of losses. Bonds issued in behalf 
of executors, guardians, testamentary 
trustees, and the like are rated in this 
way.” 

Short-Term, Long-Term 


Mr. Lunt then dealt with two funda- 
mental considerations which affect all 
surety rates, and require them to be 


somewhat higher than those apparently 
adequate if only short-term statistics are 
weighed, and if anything less than a 
very broad view is taken of the entire 
rate situation. These considerations are: 

1. The undoubted fact industry and fi- 
nance are subject to long-trend cycles of 
alternate activity and stagnation, certain 
to affect profoundly the results of nor- 
mal surety underwriting; 

2. The further undoubted fact that the 
insolvency of an important surety com- 
pany, with consequent inability to ful- 
fil its contracts, affects disastrously and 
in great part irremediably thousands and 
thousands of innocent bond obligees, in- 
cluding many political bodies. 

“It is far better,” the speaker said, 
“that rates should be somewhat too high 
than distinctly too low; and they are too 
low if they do no more than permit the 
surety companies, with prudent manage- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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ment and reasonably good underwriting, 
merely to cover current costs and cur- 
rent losses and a little profit, but do not 
permit in addition the accumulation of a 
surplus against contingencies unforeseen 
but certain in the course of time to 
arise.” 

Further excerpts 
paper follow: 

“Although corporate suretyship has 
existed in the United States for sixty 
years as respects fidelity lines and for 
forty-odd years as respects most of the 
other important branches of the busi- 
ngss, very little printed material is avail- 
able to anybody minded to make a study 
oft$urety rates. 

“While suretyship is not insurance, 
bonding companies are always regarded 
as insurance companies so far as State 
supervision of their activities is con- 
cerned, 


from Mr. Lunt’s 


Infinite Variety of Risks 


“It would be interesting to know how 
many different kinds of bonds there are 
—different in the sense that diverse un- 
derwriting and rate principles apply to 
them and must be separately developed. 
One would hardly venture to suggest 
even a rough approximation of the total 
number of classes of bonds. 

“No single principle of rate making 
could possibly apply to so great a variety 
of risks <¢ attended with underwriting haz- 
ards ranging from the negligible to the 
terrific. 

Objective Differences 

“While insurance companies, generally 
speaking, are at liberty to draft them- 
selves, in accordance with and with strict 
regard for their own best ultimate inter- 


ests, the contracts that they make with 
the insuring public, that is not in the 
least true of surety companies as re- 


spects numerous types of bonds. 

“The fact that many bonds are un- 
cancellable constitutes a second differ- 
ence between suretyship and insurance. 

“While it is doubtless true that sit- 
uations more or less without precedent 
arise occasionally in most lines of insur- 
ance and particularly perhaps in the cas- 
ualty lines, where rates must be made 
without the benefit of experience and on 
the basis of general reasoning, such con- 
ditions are thought to be of relatively 
rare occurrence in most branches of in- 
surance. Is it the same with suretyship ? 
Not in the least, as respects many types 
of bonds. 

“In some lines the selection is always 
against the surety,” Mr. Lunt explained 
at one point in his address. He also 
went into detail on the “service charge” 
rate theory, which principle of rate mak- 
ing is largely foreign to insurance lines 
generally, but “it so far dominates the 
determination of rates for certain im- 
portant classes of bonds as to render 
other considerations more or less negli- 
gible.” On this point Mr. Lunt said in 
part: 

“Appeal bonds afford an_ excellent 
example of the type of risk under con- 
sideration. They are given by litigants 
who have lost their cases in some in- 
ferior court, and who are privileged to 
try again in an appellate tribunal if they 
will give bond to the successful litigant 


conditioned for the payment of any 
judgment that may be handed down 
against them by such higher court. Sev- 
enty-five per cent, it is said, of the pri- 


mary judgments so appealed from are 
sustained by the superior courts. If, 
therefore, appeal bonds were to be writ- 
ten on a quasi-insurance basis, it is ob- 
vious that the rate for such bonds would 
have to be 75% of the penalty of the 
bond in the given case (assuming that 
such penalty equalled the amount of the 
judgment, plus interest and costs), in 
order to care for pure losses: if costs, 
expenses, taxes, and the like were taken 
into account, the rate would have to be 
well above 100%. Any such charge for 
appeal bonds would be out of the ques- 


Ainley on Contractual 
Liability Protection 


AGREEMENTS USED MORE OFTEN 


Importance of Concurrent Forms of 
Insurance; Loss Frequency May 
Be Low but Losses High 


Contractual liability insurance came be- 
fore the Casualty Actuarial Society’s an- 
nual meeting in New York this week in 
a paper by John W. Ainley of the Trav- 
elers. He finds contractual agreements 
increasing in number. His examples of 
agreements illustrate the care necessary 
and the investigation that must be con- 
ducted in writing insurance to provide 
protection against assumed liability. Only 
nominal premium charges are justifiable 
in some cases where terms of an agree- 
ment may at first appear to be quite 
broad. He said also that “it is unwise 
to insure only the terms of an agree- 
ment without concurrent forms of insur- 
ance as very often it is difficult, if not 
possible, to differentiate under the word- 
ing of an agreement, between the liabil- 
ity assumed by the indemnitor and his 
legal liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion or employers’ liability obligations. 

“There may not be a high frequency 
of losses under this form of insurance 
but the severity of loss may be substan- 
tial. Also, since it is sometimes rather 
difficult to differentiate between losses 
which may properly be considered as di- 
rect liability losses of the indemnitor, 
and assumed liability losses, claims which 
are thought to be contractual liability 





Pink Extols Actuaries 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink of New York, making his ini- 
tial appearance at a function of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, said last 
evening at the annual meeting dinner 
held in Hotel Biltmore that the actu- 
| ary today can be helpful in aiding the 
|industry and supervisors of insurance 
lin working out a plan of auto finan- 
cial responsibility and in studying the 
auto compensation plan which has 
been urged as a solution of this prob- 
lem, 

Mr. Pink’s address, delightfully in- 
formal, and in which he spoke in | 
high praise of actuaries as “a very im- 
portant factor in the modern world,” 
was one of several in the post-pran- 
dial program. Other guest speakers 
on the program were S. Bruce Black, | 
Liberty Mutual; Edson S._ Lott, | 
United States Casualty, and Edward 
| C. Stone, Employers’ Liability. 














claims should be carefully scrutinized, in 
order that the experience may not be 
distorted by a misassignment of losses. 

“It is recognized that contractual lia- 
bility involves many and varied possibili- 
tics and it is not the purpose to discuss 
all the ramifications of the subject here. 
It is hoped that this discussion will stim- 
ulate further study aiming toward the 
elimination or modification of abuses now 
existant with the result that more uni- 
formity and simplification in the writing 
of this line of casualty insurance may 
be possible.” 





Barbara Woodward Deals With 
Aviation Insurance Experience 


A paper on aviation insurance was read 
at the Casualty Actuarial Society’s an- 
nual meeting in New York this week by 
Miss Barbara H. Woodward of the New 
York Insurance Department, and daugh- 


ter of the late Joseph H, Woodward, 
celebrated actuary. Miss Woodward 
named aviation insurance carriers and 


risk classifications, described various cov- 
erages—hull and casualty; quoted hull 
and casualty rates and observed that in 
scheduled air line operations where all 
the pilots are experienced the figures for 
calendar year 1937 show that out of 
fifty accidents only 18.2% were caused 
by pilot errors, the largest percentage 
of accidents (25.4%) being caused by 
the weather. 

Tables of advisory hull and advisory 
casualty rates were presented. Other 
details covered were rating of scheduled 
air lines, admitted passenger liability and 
individual personal accident insurance. 
From available records Miss Woodward 
made the deduction that 600,000 different 
persons were passengers in 1937 of which 
51 were killed, making the death rate one 
in 11,765. She said: “From this death 
rate it would appear that the scheduled 
air-line rate of $1.80 per thousand is too 
high or else that very few people buy 
accident insurance which results in a 
lack of spread. This is probably the case.” 

Speaking of hull and casualty insur- 
ance experience Miss Woodward said 
that in the reports on file “the premium 
for 1937 has not been adjusted to an 
earned basis. The casualty experience is 
not separated for standard and excess 





tion, of course. In fact, the rate for 
bonds of the type under review (service 
charge bonds) varies from % of 1% to 
2% per annum, according to the circum- 
stances of the given case.” 

Other portions of Mr. Lunt’s address 
dealt with indemnity and collateral, fi- 
delity rates—which he said might be 
handled much like insurance for rate 
making purposes; bankers’ and brokers’ 
blanket bonds, and contract bonds. 


limits and the exposure is not reported. 
The permissible loss ratio for aviation 
insurance is assumed to be 60% although 
the expense ratios of each of the under- 
writing groups are variable due to their 
different. methods of operation. These 
statistics are used by the underwriters 
as a guide and not as a basis for rate- 
inaking. 

‘The premium on scheduled airlines ac- 
counts for 45% of the total hull premium, 
66% of the total casualty premium and 
80% of the total passenger liability pre- 


mium. The experience on scheduled air- 
lines for the hull coverages has been 
favorable, the six year loss ratio being 


43% but the passenger liability experi- 
ence for this class is decidedly unfavor- 

able, the six year loss ratio being 102% 

The underwriters have been gradually 
increasing these passenger liability rates 
and hope that next year will show an 
improvement in this experience. 


“The six years’ experience for the 
other classes excluding scheduled air- 


lines, although limited, is favorable and 
shows : for hull insurance a loss ratio of 
44% ; for public liability, a loss ratio of 
7%; for property damage a loss ratio 
of 11%; and for passenger liability, a loss 

ratio of 54%. 

“In conclusion, it must be pointed out 
that aviation insurance rate making has 
made considerable progress during the 
past six years and it is to be hoped that 
the future development of this industry 
will eventuz ully permit the application of 
actuari ul science to this line of insur- 
ance.” 


Papers of G. F. Michelbacher, 
F. S. Perryman Next Week 


Formal papers were also presented to 
the meeting by G. F. Michelbacher, Great 
American Indemnity, and Francis S. Per- 
ryman, F.I.A., Royal Indemnity. Mr. 
Michelbacher discussed with easy facility 
the subject “Watch Your Statistics,” 
while Mr, Perryman told about “Table 
Adapted for Machine Computation.” 
Both papers will be reviewed next week. 


20 Years in Office 





RICHARD FONDILLER 


Richard Fondiller of Woodward & 
Fondiller, consulting actuaries in New 
York, completes twenty years as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society at this week’s annual meeting 
in New York. Mr. Fondiller is one of 
the best known actuaries in the country, 


L. S. Senior Address 


(Continued from Page 41) 





size increases, by gradually introducing 
into the rating procedure the portion of 
the actual and expected losses previous- 
ly omitted through the discounting proc- 
ess until, at a point where the premium 
of the risk is sufficiently large to qualify 
for self-rating, the full values will be 
used.” 

What the Underwriter Must Know 

Further along in his address Mr. 
Senior went into detail on the process 
of translating the theory of experience 
rating into practice and said that the 
vials rwriter must satisfy himself on the 
following points: 

(1) Is the risk large enough to qualify? 
(2) Does the history of the experience meet the 
rule on time element? (3) Has the ass sured 
clear title to the experience? (4) Is the risk 
j operly classified? (5) Has the payroll been 
correctly audited? (6) Have the losses been 
valued in accordance with the standard method? 
And finally, the result of the calculation re 
flected in the rates must be oresented in con- 
vincing form to the policyholder. 

“The presentation should be made in 
concise popular language, avoiding com- 
plicated terms,” said the speaker. “One 
should not follow the example of the 
pedantic character in ‘Mr. Fortune Mag- 
got,’ who defines an umbrella as an arti- 
cle which, ‘when in use resembles the shell 
that would be formed by rotating an 
arc of curve about its axis of symmetry, 
attached to a cylinder of small radius 
whose axis is the same as the axis of 
symmetry of the generating curve of 
the shell. When not in use it is prop- 
crly an elongated cone, but it is more 


,” 


usually helicoidal in form’. 
Spreading the Information 


Mr. Senior’s parting words to his col- 
leagues were of encouragement in the 
work in which they are engaged and of 
friendly advice. He said this work re- 
quires continued extensive study and re- 
search, and that when the answer is 
found “it becomes our duty to sprea¢ 
the inform: ition to the public and to our 
agents.” He explained that he used the 
term “agent” in the generic sense, not 


restricting it to the selling force but in- 
tended to include producers, underwrit- 
ers, claim adjusters and, in fact, all pet- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Surety ‘Ass'n Observes 
Its 30th Anniversary 


LUNT CITES ITS HELPFULNESS 





zation Formed at Chaotic Period 
oy ore Rate-Making; Order 
Created Out of Chaos 


Association’s 





The Surety formation 


came on November 12, 1908, at a time 
when the companies were engaged in 
senseless, Suicidal scrambling for busi- 
ness at any price. A year later the 
Towner Rating Bureau was formed. Both 
organizations were welcomed by the 
courageous and far-sighted state insur- 
ance officials of the day as well as by 
the companies. Order was established 
out of chaos. The significance of these 
moves is well expressed in an address by 
E. C. Lunt, vice-president, Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity, given this week before 
the Casualty Actuarial Society in New 
York. After telling of the chaotic con- 
ditions which prevailed at the turn of 
the century, Mr. Lunt says: 

“Under such conditions and when the 
bonding companies were headed straight 
for disaster, a number of surety compa- 
nies, perhaps upon the initiative of and 
surely with the warm approval of cour- 
ageous and far-sighted state insurance 
oficials, formed the Surety Association 
of America, November 12, 1908. All the 
leading bonding companies joined the 
association, and the senseless, suicidal 
scramble for business at any price gave 
way to orderly competition. 

“The replacement of the earlier guess- 
work system of independent rate-making 
with one based upon dependable data and 
sponsored by competent authority was, 
of course, the primary purpose of the 
association. That purpose was accom- 
plished on October 1, 1909, when the 
Towner Rating Bureau was organized 
and began to promulgate rates to all 
Surety Association companies based upon 
the aggregate experience and the com- 
posite underwriting judgment of such 
companies. For thirty years now both 
the Surety Association and the Rating 
Bureau have continued to function in 
their respective fields with noteworthy 
efficiency and success.” 





Sidewalk Excavating Club 
Sop to Weaklings, Says Dull 


Floyd N, Dull, vice-president, Conti- 
nental Casualty, couldn’t resist the 
temptation this week to speak out with 
facetitious scorn about this new “side- 
walk superintendent” business and the 
new club formed at the Rockefeller Cen- 
te, New York. To Mr. Dull’s mind 
this is all just a sop to the weaklings. 
“Why,” says he, “I remember when | 
moved East twenty-five years ago and 
one of the first things I did was to join 
the New York Chapter of the A.O.W. 
of E.F.B. (the Ancient Order of Watch- 
ers of Excavations for Buildings). In 
those days rugged individualism was re- 
quired and the fair weather boys were 
not admitted to membership. You had 
to take it as it came, rain or shine. 
Now they are pampering them with over- 
head shelters.” 

Taking a peep into the future, Mr. 
Dull wouldn’t be at all surprised if the 
lair weather boys asked soon for heated 
and air conditioned observation towers. 


L. S. Senior Address 


(Continued from Page 42) 


sons who act in a representative capa- 
city. Concluding he said: ° 

“The point that requires emphasis is the great 
need for widespread education, so that our 
representatives may give the public a correct 
Picture of the system under which our rates 
are derived and the effect which changes in the 
operation of law, fluctuation in wages, and 
other factors of industrial activity produce on 
Msurance premiums. This education can be 
afforded through the means of popular papers 
*xpressing the problem in language of sufficient 
clarity and simplicity to make it easily under- 
stood by the layman who has not received tech- 


nical education through the actuarial depart- 
ment.” 





William R. C. Corson 
Named “First Citizen” 


HONORED BY HARTFORD PEOPLE 





President of Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Inspection Co. Was First Head 
of Community Chest 
William R. C. Corson, president Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler & Inspection Co., has 
been accorded the honor of being desig- 
nated as Hartford’s first citizen, with 
a citation for community service. This 
was done at the opening dinner of the 
Hartford Community Chest campaign 
November 14. The campaign for almost 
$800,000 was proclaimed a “testimonial to 
Mr. Corson” by Chest President W. Ross 
McCain, who is president and director 

Aetna (Fire), 

Mr. Corson was first president of the 
Chest and the citation was bestowed upon 
him by Mr. McCain on behalf of the 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., as 
part of its observance of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Chest nationally. 
He asked the Hartford Chest to select 
for the honor its most distinguished 
leader. Mr. Corson received the follow- 
ing scroll: 

“Community Chests 
the first 
Chest 
planning and support of 
William R. C. this 
guished community service.” 

The citation is signed by Stillman F. 
Westbrook, retiring president of the na- 
tional association, and Allen T. Burns, 
executive vice-president, 

After serving as first president of the 
Chest Mr. Corson then headed through 
many campaigns the special gifts com- 
mittee which raised about 75% of each 
goal. More recently he has continued 
his volunteer work as a private in the 
ranks. The Chest has developed from 
a collecting agency to a great cooperat- 
ing institution. 

Mayor Spellacy referred to Mr, Cor- 
son as “the man who has done as much 
for Hartford as any man who ever lived 
in this city,” and as one who “never 
lost interest” in the Chest. He an- 
nounced that Mr. Corson’s employes vol- 
untarily have already exceeded their 
subscription quota by 14% and, he added, 
“they told Mr. Corson when he addressed 
them Monday that todav they would go 
over their quota by 120%. As Mayor, 
I know what Mr. Corson has done for 
the community,” Mr. Spellacy added. 





Inc., in 
the 


and Councils, 


celebrating twenty-five years of 


Community movement for cooperative 


social work, presents 


Corson citation for distin- 





TO HEAR BOSTON SPEAKERS 
Wilson and Den Saabs Will Address 


Claim Association on Subject of Per- 
manent Total Disability 

The Boston Life and Accident Claim 
Association will meet November 18 and 
hear Dr. McLeod C. Wilson, medical di- 
rector accident and Group departments, 
and Harlan S. Don Carlos, manager life, 
accident and Group claim departments, 
Travelers, in a collaboration on the sub- 
ject, “Permanent Total Disability Claim 
Handling.” They will review develop- 
ment of insurance compensation and par- 
ticularly its growth since 1932 when the 
medical divisions started complementing 
the inspection and adjustment visits of 
the claim representatives. 


COMPULSORY INS. NOT SLATED 

The question of compulsory automobile 
insurance will not come up for discus- 
sion during the present session of the 
British Columbia legislature. The legis- 
lature, however, is expected to consider 
making the seizure of automobile legal 
procedure during the pending of payment 
in collision cases. 





SHALE IN LAFAYETTE INDEMNITY 

J. Horace Shale, one-time vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Casualty, is ac- 
tive in the formation of the Lafayette 
Indemnity in New York City whose no- 
tice of intention sets forth that the com- 
pany will start off with a. capital of 
$1,000,000. Among his associates will be 
John Baptiste, one-time Sun Indemnity 
secretary, 


Elect Harold M. George 
A. & H. Club President 


VOTE FOR ENTIRE 1939 SLATE 


Compulsory Health Insurance Talk by J. 
R. Garrett Features Annual Meeting; 
A. G. Fankhauser Guest 

Election of officers and new executive 
committeemen and a talk on compulsory 
health insurance by James R. Garrett, 
National Casualty, featured the annual 
dinner meeting of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York, held last evening 
at George Washington Hotel, New York, 
An out-of-town guest was A. G, Fank- 
hauser, chief adjuster of commercial and 





HAROLD M. 


GEORGE 


non-can. claims in the Continental Cas- 
ualty’s home office. Mr. Fankhauser was 
recently elected president of the Inter- 
national Claim Association. 

Harold M, George, United States F. & 
G., is the newly elected president of 
the club. His fellow officers include vice- 
president in charge of arrangements, Ed- 
ward R. Aichele, London & Lancashire 
Indemnity; vice-president in charge of 
education, Wesley T. Hammer, Commer- 
cial Casualty and Metropolitan Casualty ; 
vice-president in charge of membership, 
Francis T, Curran, Continental Casualty; 
secretary, Robert E. Ryan, Globe Indem- 
nity; treasurer, John J. Donahue, United 
States Casualty, and assistant treasurer, 
M. I, Gurian, New Amsterdam Casualty. 

President George completed thirteen 
years in insurance this year, having spent 
all of this time with the United States 
F. & G. in New York. Since 1929 he 
has been in its A, & H. department and 
is today superintendent in charge of that 
department. He is also instructor in A. 
& H, sales in the company’s home office 
school. Mr. George has been active in 
the Accident & Health Club since 1930. 
He was its secretary in 1932, first vice- 
president in 1936 in charge of arrange- 
ments and vice-president in 1937 in 
charge of education. In addition he was 
one of the sponsors of the club’s first 
Accident & Health Week observance 
held in 1935. Active in fraternal circles, 
Mr, George is a past master of Sanc- 
torum Lodge, F. & A. M., Brooklyn. 

Mr. Garrett’s talk, which dealt with 
the threat of compulsory sickness in 
New York State, will be reviewed next 
week. 


GERMAN HEALTH EXPERT HERE 
Robert Sturmberg, German health in- 
surance authority, arrived in New York 
Citv Tuesday. He is interested in as- 
sisting in the organization of a health 
insurance company in this country. 


ACQUISITION COST MEETING 

Surety company executives are con- 
ferring today in New York City on the 
acquisition cost situation, 


Zurich Investigating 
Industrial Diseases 
DIVISION ESTABLISHED 


Warren A. ee Charge; Robert R. 
MacDonald Chosen Superintendent 
of Engineering Department 





NEW 


The Zurich has established a new di- 
vision of industrial hygiene and engineer- 
ing research as a part of its engineering 
department at the United States head 
office in Chicago. The company has been 
giving more attention to engineering re- 
search work in the comparatively new 
field of industrial diseases as well as in 
the older field of industrial accidents. 

Warren A. Cook, who has just com- 
pleted his first year of service with the 
Zurich, will be in charge of this new 
division. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association (indus- 
trial hygiene section). In addition to 
serving on committees of these societies 
he has also been actively interested in 
the work of the Air Hygiene Foundation 
of America, the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, the National Manufacturers 
Association, and other similar groups. 


R, R. MacDonald Advanced 


Robert R. MacDonald has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the engineer- 
ing department at the head office. He 
has been with the company since April, 
1920, and during the last ten years has 
been located in New York, in charge of 
al! engineering and inspection work of 
the Eastern department. 

The management believes that in or- 
der to render the best possible service it 
must make available to its agents and 
policyholders adequate facilities for the 
scientific study of conditions and proc- 
esses which are responsible for claims. 
These new facilities are particularly im- 
portant in connection with workmen’s 
compensation risks and in the proper 
handling of its growing volume of Group 
accident and health business. 


Planning Attractive Program 


For I. A. C. Meeting Dec. 13 


David C. Gibson, vice-president, Mary- 
land Casualty, who is program chairman 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
reports that the date of December 13 
has been selected for the mid-year meet- 
ing, which will be held in Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. A widely experi- 
enced advertising man with many con- 
tacts in the newspaper and agency fields, 
Mr, Gibson is expected to produce an 
attractive program for this meeting. 





Cc. J. HAUGH ALBANY SPEAKER 
The Albany Casualty & Surety Club 
heard at its monthly luncheon a talk 
by Charles J. Haugh, actuary, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, who explained the workings of the 
new merit rating on automobiles for New 
York State and how it will benefit not 
only assureds but companies and agents. 
The meeting was one of the largest of 
the year. 





Insurable Age Extended 
On Accident Policies 


Renewal consideration will be given 
immediately by the United States F. & G. 
on all personal accident policies now ex- 
piring at age 70, subject to the following 
requirements : 

Age limit—Extended to age 75, Class 
A-B-C. 

Maximum coverage—Death benefit and 
weekly indemnity only; $10,000 principal 
sum; $75 weekly indemnity. 

Exceptions—Those who are retired or 
unoccupied not to be renewed after age 
70. Policies containing medical reim- 
bursement or covering amounts in excess 
of $10,000 principal sum, $75 weekly in- 
demnity, will be rewritten in accordance 
with the above. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Payne H. Midyette of Tallahassee 


Now Leader in Ass’n Work, He Faced Stern Reality of Job- 
hunting When 14; Has Realized Ambition To Be 


Insurance Counsellor in Real Sense of Word 


Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


Tallahassee, 
individual as 


Midyette of 
is aS engaging an 


Payne H, 
Florida, 


you are likely to meet from “here to 
yonder,” as they put it down where he 
lives. 

That “down where he lives” isn’t quite 
the way to say it, the fact is, because 
whether you know it or not Tallahassec 


is west of Detroit and Payne is just as 
much a Mid-Westerner as he is a South- 
erner, 

As a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, he has for some years 
been readily discernible on the country- 
wide insurance horizon and as_ the 
months go by his figure bulks larger and 
larger. That, however, is another story 
and quite apart from this chronological 
review of the Midyette origin and prog- 
ress up to this point. 

Payne Midyette has a conspicuous fac- 
ulty for getting on with people. His is 
a warm, enveloping personality which he 
derives primarily, of course, from his 
forebears, but which has almost certainly 
been accentuated by his environment. 

Kingston, North Carolina, was his 
birthplace and from it, or at least from 

Hyde County, came his father and 
mother and all the earlier generations of 
Midyettes way back to the earliest set- 
tlers. They were planters at a time 
when that word was a synonym for the 
aristocracy of England’s Colonial Em- 
pire, but like so many county families 
of the Old Dominion, eventually yielded 
to the thrusts of fate and lost all but 
their heritage of courage and code of 
honor. 


A “Soda Jerker” at 14 Years Old 

So young Payne was introduced to the 
stern realities of life when he had barely 
reached the age of comprehending the 
economic problem he was facing. Con- 
fronted with the need to contribute not 
only to his own support, but to that of 
other members of the family, he left 
school at the sixth grade and at the age 
of 14 equipped himself with a job. 

That launching upon the sea of finan- 
cial independence took the form of work- 
ing at a soda fountain. Whether the boy 
soon or eventually achieved virtuosity 
as a “soda jerker” the record does not 
reveal, but it is a fact that almost from 
the time he started to go to school he 
had determined to be an insurance man. 

The genesis of that urge is undeclared 
—perhaps Payne Midyette doesn’t know 
himself, but it remains true that all 
through the years of arduous and often 
ill-paid work of whatever sort the mo- 
ment offered, he studied incessantly to 
learn the insurance business. 

Rarely is an early enthusiasm so per- 
sistently continued and still more rarely 
does it resolve itself into outstanding 
success of the Midyette stature. 


Started Insurance Agency in 1923 
In October, 1923, the 


ance Agency started business at Talla- 
hassee and continued in that fashion 
until July 1, 1931. Then Frank D. Moor 
entered the firm and the style was 
changed to the Midyette-Moor Insurance 
‘gency, which is its present designation. 
How well it has succeeded may be as- 
sumed from the business slogan printed 
on everything which emanates from the 
agency—“Ask Those We Serve.” 
Payne Midyette is distinctly not a man 
with a one track mind, yet when all is 


Midyette Insur- 


PAYNE H. MIDYETTE 
said and done he is a man with a single 
interest—insurance. He is a stockholder 
in the Capital City Bank and a stock- 
holder and director of the Tallahassee 
Federal Savings Loan Association and 
he has no other outside business com- 
mitments or responsibilities. 

He believes himself to be and can 
conceive of no greater success than to 
be regarded as an insurance counsellor 


in the real meaning of the word. 
He has devoted most of his life to 
study and close application and would 


again choose insurance as a career if it 
were all to be done over, believing as he 
does that the business offers splendid 

portunity and reward for individual 
initiative and aggressiveness. 

Mr. Midyette believes that specializa- 
tion in the casualty and surety lines will 
best repay the efforts of the insurance 
neophyte and recommends first training 
in the home office of a good company and 
concurrent study of the business through 
text books, 

Almost Wholly Self-Taught 

Himself almost wholly self-taught, he 
concedes to the formal insurance schools 


a very definite value and urges all who 
can to take advantage of the training 
they offer. 


Mr, Midyette learned early the mani- 
fold advantages of first grade company 
representation and has in his office the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hart- 
ford Fire, Hartford Steam Boiler, Home 
of New York, Continental, and Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 

He is intelligently interested in music, 
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art, books and other mediums of cul- 
tural development, but with no emphasis 
on any one above the others, unless it 
be his reading, which tends to confine 


itself largely to insurance books and 
periodicals. 
Payne Midyette has no desire to hold 


political office and is content in the role 
of a private citizen who votes according 
to the dictates of his conscience and con- 
tributes as occasion arises to such civic 
movements and organizations as he be- 


lieves worthy of his support. Always, 
however, he has interested himself in 
insurance organization work, believing 


that to be a contribution every agent 
should make to the upbuilding of insur- 
ance as an institution. 


Prominent in National Ass’n 


He was president of the Florida asso- 
ciation during the years 1934-35, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National Association from September, 
1936, through September, 1938, and of 
course, was reappointed on that com- 
mittee at the recent St. Paul convention 
for the year 1939. He has also served 
as chairman of the legislative committee 


of the National Association since 1933 
and in a similar — in the Florida 
association since 1925. both he has 
done an outstanding iy 

There are not lacking those who be- 


lieve that he is destined to go still higher 
in the councils of that organization. 

Payne Midyette is young—just forty 
and in the fuil flush of mental and phy- 
sical vigor. He has aggressiveness tem- 
pered by tact and willingness to consider 
an opposing view. 

He has a forceful habit of mind which 
his engaging personality robs of any 
suggestion of arrogance; he has learned 
how to concede a point without rancor 
and he has the inestimable advantage of 
comparative youth with the road open 
before him. 


Son, 1], Following in Dad’s Footsteps 

Mrs. Midyette, a charming hostess and 
a leader in Tallahassee social and club 
life, 7 originally of Kingston, N. C. Their 
son, Payne, Jr. bids fair to follow the 
pattern of his father’s life. Already, at 
eleven years of age, he insists upon 
working in his father’s office during his 
vacations and on Saturday mornings 
during the school term, ; 

The Midyette daughter, now seven, has 
not yet mapped out a career for herself 
but if there is anything in a she 
will presently interest herself in some- 
thing well worth doing. 

Sometime when you want to visit the 


“middle west” look over Tallahassee and 
be sure to stop at the Midyette-Moor 
building if you want to see a notable 


monument to one man’s ability to think 
straight, talk straight and walk straight. 
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1939 SPECIAL ACCIDENT POLIcy 


Continental Casualty’s New Contract op 
Lifetime Indemnity Basis; Hospitaliza. 
tion and Doctor’s Bills by Rider 

A new accident insurance contract, to 
be known as the 1939 Special Accident 
Policy, was put on the market last week 
by the Continental Casualty. Featured 
as a low-cost accident coverage written 
on a lifetime indemnity basis, the new 
policy will embrace both hospitalization 
and doctor’s bills (up to $25 for non- 
disabling injuries) by special rider. Both 
are optional. The hospitalization ex- 
pense is covered up to $200 per month 
for three months regardless of monthly 
indemnity contracted for. Premium js 
$10 for $100 monthly indemnity. 

Present plans of the Continental Cas- 
ualty are to issue the new policy only 
during 1939. Producers are being urged 
in attractive literature to use this policy 
in rounding out their assured’s accident 
and health programs. Among other fea- 
tures it gives first day coverage and the 
privilege of paying premiums quarterly 
or semi-annually without extra charge. 
The contract will be issued on male risks 
of ages 16 to 65 and on employed female 
risks between ages 16 and 54 


TWO NEW ee & H. POLICIES 


Hoosier Casualty Has Hospital Care 
Contract Which Includes Maternity; 
Also Personal Expense Policy 
Two new low cost accident policies 
have recently been put on the market 
by the Hoosier Casualty of Indianapolis 
In addition the company’s Michigan li- 
cense has been broadened to permit 
writing of automobile bodily injury and 

Fr. BD. 
One new 
care up to 


policy provides for hospital 
thirty days, the premiums 
varying according to the daily sum de- 
sired, and also makes provision for op- 
erating room and other incidental ex- 
pense up to $25, and maternity confine- 
ment if in effect over sufficient time. 
The other contract is a personal expense 
policy to cover costs arising from injury 
in an automobile accident. It sells for 
$3 and covers medical, hospital and doc- 
tor’s expense up to $250. The Hoosier 
feels that the governmental agitation 
for improved medical service for the 
general public makes the hospitalization 
contract of special appeal at this time 





U. S. F. & G. STUDY COURSE 
The home study course given by the 
United States F. & G. for its agents and 
their employes is now starting its fourth 
years and figures compiled by the com- 
pany show that during this time a total 
of 4,737 persons enrolled. Of these about 

80% were agents or their employes. 





JOHN C. BRODSKY LECTURER 

John. C. Brodsky, assistant resident 
manager in charge of bonding lines al 
the New York City office of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, spoke on “The Fundamen- 
tals of Suretyship” before the Insurance 
Institute of Philadelphia at 6 p. m. Mon- 
day, November 14. Well known for his 
lecturing on suretyship, Mr, Brodsky has 
for several years conducted the full se- 
ries of lectures on Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds for the Insurance Society of New 


York. 
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Yale Project to Establish New 
Standards for Grading Drivers 


Marking the first comprehensive effort 
to study the human element in motor 
vehicle accidents and to establish uni- 
form standards for the examination of 
motor vehicle operators, the Institute of 
Human Relations of Yale University has 
announced an automobile driver research 
ct of far-reaching importance, The 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators is the prime instigator 
of the project and will participate ac- 
tively. Financing for the work was ob- 
tained by the Esso Safety Foundation 
from the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey. 

This is of considerable interest to the 
casualty insurance fri uternity as there 
will be brought together in this work 
three strong organizé itions, each operat- 
ing in a different field, one educational, 
one governmental and one corporate. 
The “Institute of Human Relations will 
co-operate with all the departments of 
Yale University which contribute to the 
understanding of human nature, and the 
facilities of this organization will be 
employed in the research in a variety 
of ways. 


projec 


In Able Hands 
This study will be started at once, Dr. 
Mark A. Mav, director of the institute, 


savs. It comes at a propitious time. 
Today. marked strides are being made 
in reducing automobile accidents. The 
driver research project will be carried 
out under the direction of Dr. Harry R. 


DeSilva, nationally recognized authority 
on highway safety and automobile driv- 
ers, Who is well known to many insur 
ance men interested in safety. 

The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators is composed of 
those officers of the various states who 
are directly concerned with the regula- 
tion of motor vehicles. The individual 
state motor vehicle commissioners will 
give the use of their departments so that 
practical research work can be carried 
on in various states. 

Those on Committee 

The association has formed a special 
committee to co-operate with this proj- 
ect. It is headed by Charles A. Hartnett, 


commissioner of motor vehicles of New 
York State, and includes Michael A. 
Connor, Connecticut motor vehicle com- 
missioner; Arthur Magee, motor vehicle 
commissioner of New Jersey and presi- 
dent of the association; Wilfred Paquin, 
chief of the motor vehicle division of 
Rhode Island, and Louis H, Morony, 
executive secretary of the association. 
Also on this committee are Dr. May of 
Yale and Robbins B. Stoeckel, research 
associate on transportation at Yale. and 
fo-mer motor vehicle commissioner of 
Connecticut, and a member of Yale’s 
committee on transportation, which di- 
rects the activities of the university’s 
bureau for street traffic research. 
Objects of Research 

The driver research project will be 
carried on primarily to obtain much 
needed material on which to base exam- 
inations of motor vehicle operators, Yale 
officials say. It will also carry on stud- 
ies into the relation between the ages of 
drivers and accidents. Efforts will be 
made to determine the most efficient 
methods for re-educating careless drivers 
and to obtain new and scientifically ac- 
curate data on eye defects among motor- 
ists. It is hoped to unearth through 
this research many pertinent facts which 
will aid in the framing of new and more 
effective motor vehicle legislation and 
regulation. 

Will Open New Field 

“Although the automobile operator has 
long played an important part in motor 
vehicle accidents, he has not been given 
the attention he deserves from a purely 
scientific angle,” Dr, DeSilva said this 
week in outlining his program. “Un- 
fortunately, many state motor vehicle 
laws have been passed without the bene- 
fit of scientific facts obtained from equal- 
ly scientific research. This study will 
open a whole new field. It will result 
in the setting up of minimum standards 
for the examination of applicants for 
licenses to drive motor vehicles and will 
’o a long way toward the nation-wide 
standardization of the laws governing 
driver examinations in the various 
states. 





MO. RATE CASE ACTION 


Bank Ac-ks Decree That It Acted Right 
in Paying Out $399,000 of Im- 
pounded Fire Premiums 
The Central Missouri Trust Co. of Jef- 


ferson City, Mo., has asked the Cole 


County Circuit Court for a decree de- 
claring nen the bank acted rightly in 
naving $390,768 out of the $2,751,000 of 


insurance impounded premiums that had 
been deposited with the bank by various 
custodians for — funds named by Cir- 
cuit Judge Nike G. Sevier. These par- 
ticnlar funds were involved in the old 
11% rate case of October, 1922. to August. 

1929. The Missouri Supre me Court ruled 
~ April that these funds should be paid 

n full to the policvholders. The high 
court also ruled that the Cole County 
Circuit Court had no jurisdiction over 
the funds in question, and that orders 
of the lower court in connection there- 
with were null and void. 

In its petition filed with the Cole 
County Circuit Court the bank asserted 
that it had no reason to believe that the 
lower, court was without jurisdiction and 
that *t had paid out the $390,768 when 
checks were presented. The $390,768 
represented refunds to policyholders, 
fees paid to the custodians Eanes commis- 


sioners of the fund, L. Cook and H. 

Lauf. two Je fferson City attorneys. 
and their attorney, Gilbert H. Lamb of 
Salisbury, Mo., and expenses incurred 


by the custodians i in their administration 
of the funds. 

The bank also requested that the 
court’s decree be directed to George A. S. 
Robertson, State Superintendent of In- 
Snrance, whom the Missouri Supreme 
Court has ruled has jurisd n over the 
impounded premiums. The money rep- 


AMEND P. L. FILINGS IN WASH. 
The General Casualty, Northwest Cas- 
ualty and United Pacific, Seattle com- 
panies, have amended their filings with 
Washington Insurance department hav- 
ing effect of establishing uniform rates 
and forms in connection with their pub- 
lic liability policies. In order to sim- 
plify coverages and making it more mar- 
ketable, the amendments were made by 
joint agreement. 





L. BRENT WOOD SPEAKER 

L. Brent Wood, district 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the 
F. & G., spoke recently at the annual 
convention of the Third and Fourth Dis- 
trict Dental Societies of New York State 
at Glens Falls. His subject was “Dental 
Jurisprudence.” He has given similar 
talks before other dental organizations. 


supervisor at 
United States 





GETS WINNIPEG POST 
M. E. Page, of the Canadian Under- 
writers’ Association, has taken charge of 
the recently created casualty department 
of the Western Canada I. U. A. at Win- 
nipeg. 


INS. AS CREDIT BACKSTOP 
“Insurance—a Backstop to Credit” is 
the title of a new folder issued by the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 








resents excess premiums collected by the 
companies between November, 1922, and 
August, 1929, which they were unable to 
pay back direct to policyholders. The 
total of such premiums was $2,751,256.32. 
Robertson has demanded that the entire 
$2,751,256.32 be turned over to him by 
the trust company. 


PLAN HELD TO BE INSURANCE 


Attorney General of Michigan Rules on 
System of Hospitalization Pro- 
posed in That State 

A proposal by a group of Michigan 
hospitals to provide hospitalization serv- 
ice on an annual fee basis has been ruled 
to be insurance by the attorney general 
in an opinion provided Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles E. Gauss. The hos- 
pitals interested in the plan had _ pro- 
posed to incorporate the Michigan So- 
ciety for Group Hospitalization, which 
was to serve as agent for the hospitals 
to “organize under Michigan laws on 
a charitable or non-profit basis in per- 
formance of any acts which such hospi- 
tals may lawfully delegate to an agent 
and particularly in giving effect to and 
administering on behalf of such hospi- 
tals a program for rendering hospital 
service at a fixed annual fee.” 

The hospitals’ duly delegated agency 
yas to issue contracts for hospital serv- 
ice but no plan appears to have been 
worked out definitely for selling the 
program to the public. The attorney 
general contended that the essential ecle- 
ment of the plan was not “services ren- 
dered by an agency” but a form of in 
demnity against a defined hazard for a 
limited period of time for a fixed con- 
sideration payable monthly. This, it was 
found, was obviously an insurance plan. 





Can Detect Faked Hernia 


To casualty claim men the conven- 
tion in Philadelphia of the Interstate 
Post-Graduate Medical Association of 
North America was important. This 
was because Dr. John J. Moorhead, 
professor of clinical surgery at the 
post-graduate medical school of 
Columbia University, gave informa- 
tion which offered the companies a 
means with which to combat faked 
claims for hernia successfully. He 
contended that unless the victim suf- 
fers immediate symptoms while on the 
job, he did not incur hernia as a re- 
sult of his employment. Those who 
do incur hernia, whether on the job or 
elsewhere, were marked as its vic- 
tims from birth. Dr. Moorhead cited 
case records showing that protrusion 
is but the culmination of an extended 
series of developments, and that 
strain incurred while a workman is 
on the job is but a part of that series. 











Silicosis Claims Still 
Appearing in Michigan 
Although the occupational disease law 
passed by the 1937 Michigan legislature 
limited compensation for silicosis to 
miners, some claims are beginning to ap- 
pear. It was thought that the legisla- 
ture ’s action would almost eliminate sili- 


cosis claims as the mining industry is 

no longer extensive in Michigan. 
Frederick G. Palliaer, a deputy com- 

missioner of labor and industry, con- 


ducted a hearing at Bay City on a claim 


filed by Martin Ruffertshafer of that 
place, a miner in the Saginaw valley 
coal field for nineteen years. Ruffert- 


shafer is seeking a compensation award 
from the Gage Coal Co., for which he 
worked from 1919 to 1926 and again 
from March, 1937 to March, 1938. The 
occupational disease amendment to the 


compensation law became effective in 
October, 1937. 

It was brought out at the hearing 
that the claimant worked for the Con- 
solidated Coal Co. for a time between 


his employments with the Gage Co. The 
chief issue now developed lies in whether 
the Gage Co. is solely liable for com- 
pensation, The deputy commissioner took 
the point under advisement. 


STANDARD’S XMAS CATALOG 

The Standard Accident has just mailed 
to its agents a catalog describing vari- 
ous holiday good-will gifts which they 
can order at a substantial discount for 





use among their present and_ prospec- 
tive customers during the Christmas 
season. An assortment of Christmas 


cards and calendars is also displayed. 


Mass. Supreme Court 
Finds in Comp. Case 


STATUTE NOT COMPLIED WITH 
Policy of Personal Accident Insurance 
Paid for by Employer Not Under 
Workmen’s Law 


A decision by the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court is to the effect that a policy 
of personal accident insurance issued to 
an employe on the application of the 
employer, and paid for by the latter, is 
not a policy under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, even though it may have 
been obtained by the employer in lieu of 
compensation. This decision affects a 
finding of the Industrial Acident Board 
which held that the policy was in effcct 
compensation insurance and amenable to 
the review of the board. The _ policy 
involved was issued by the Boston Cas- 
ualty. The Supreme Court said: 

“In this present case the Industrial 
Accident Board held the employer was 
an insured person and the Boston Cas- 
ualty Co. an insurer under the work- 
men’s compensation act, with the result 
that the board had jurisdiction to award 
compensation for a personal injury re- 
ceived by the employe, which arose out 
of and in the course of his employment, 
to be paid by the Boston Casualty Co. 
as insurer. The Superior Court dis- 
missed the claim for compensation on 
the grounds that the employer was not 
an insured person, nor was the Boston 
Casualty Co. an insurer under the work- 
men’s compensation act. The correct- 
ness of that decree of dismissal upon 
the facts found by the board is the only 
question raised by the employe’s appeal. 

* 


Not W. C. Policy 
“The employer was made the benefi- 
ciary under the policy and received 
assignment of it from the employe, in 
accordance with the custom in the issu- 
ance of such policies. 


“The workmen’s compensation act is 
nowhere mentioned in the policy. We 
need not consider whether the policy 


was in any sense a policy of insurance 
against liability with G. (Ter Ed) c, 
152 Section 54A, or was merely a policy 
of insurance against accidental injury 
and its consequences. Clearly, it was 
not a policy of workmen! s compensation 
insurance within G. L. (Ter Ed) c, 152, 
Section 1.” 





W. Jones Takes Burglary 
Post With Associated Ind. 


Willis Jones, one of the veteran burg- 
lary insurance underwriters along Wil- 
liam Street whose experience dates back 
thirteen years, has just joined the East- 
ern department staff of the Associated 
Indemnity, 90 John St., New York, as 
supervising burglary underwriter. Mr. 
Jones will divide his time between pro- 
duction and underwriting activity. 

Before joining the Associated Mr. 
Jones had two years’ experience with the 
Manufacturers ‘Casualty in its New York 
office in charge of burglary and plate 
glass lines, a year in the agency field, 
nine years with the Maryland Casualty 
in New York handling the burglary un- 
derwriting and a short time with the 
Constitution Indemnity when it started 
in New York 


Claim Department Shifts 
Made by U. S. F. & G. 


The United States F. & G. announces 
several changes in its claim department. 
Herbert Nickels has become superintend- 
ent of claims at Hartford, having pre- 
viously been assistant manager at Pitts- 
burgh. E. G. Hundley, Rog superin- 
tendent at Kansas City, has transferred 
to Syracuse, N. Y., where he replaces 
L. Brent Wood who becomes district 
supervisor at Syracuse. In turn, J. W. 
Mitchell succeeds Mr. Hundley at Kan- 
sas City. William F. Hazen of Rich- 
mond has also been added to the Kansas 
City staff and C. Blackburn goes 
from Atlanta to Richmond. 
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New Bond Form 


(Continued from Page 40) 
endorsement which appears at the end of 
the form No. 22 bond. 

On Premises Insuring Clause 
“This insuring clause has been con 
siderably broadened by including cover- 
age against property through 
‘misplacement and mysterious unexplain- 


loss of 


able disappearance. In addition othe 
hazards now insured against include 
‘damage. abstraction or removal from 


the possession, custody or control of the 
insured (whether with or without negli 
vence on the part of any of its employes) 
and any loss of subscription, conversion 


or deposit privileges through the mis 
placement of interim certificates, war- 
rants, rights or othe; securities, the 


production of which is necessary to the 
exercise of such privileges.” 

The catalog of places within which 
the coverage applies has been broadened 
to include the premises of any agency 
of the insured or the premises of other 


building, savings and loan associations 
or companies, the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corp. F.H.A., R.F.LC., 
or any Federal home loan bank. 

In Transit Insuring Clause 
“This insuring clause has been con 


siderably broadened by including, as ad 
ditional hazards ‘embezzlement, misap 
propriation, misplacement, mysterious 
unexplainable disappearance, being lost, 
stolen or otherwise made away with, 
damage or destruction, and any loss of 
subscription, conversion or deposit privi 
leges through the misplacement of in- 
terim certificates, warrants, rights or 
other securities, the production of which 
is necessary to the exercise of such 
privileges.’ 

“In addition, the previous radius limi 
tation has been removed, and coverage 
is given while property is in transit any 
where under the conditions prescribed in 
the clause. 

“An important new broad feature is the 
inclusion of coverage for property while 
in the custody of an armored motor ve 
hicle company for the purpose of trans- 
portation by an armored motor vehicle 
accompanied by one or more armed 
guards. It is understood that the transit 
under this provision extends from the 
time the property is received by the 
armored motor vehicle company for the 
purpose of transportation and continues 
whether or not the guards are negligent 
or remain with the armored motor ve- 
hicle for the entire transit period, until 
it reaches its destination. 

“Because of the affording of protection 
against loss while property is in the 
custody of an armored car company, it 
has been necessary to add a new ex- 
clusion (No. 5) providing that coverage 
under such circumstances is strictly ex- 
cess over amounts recoverable or re- 
ceived by the insured from other sources. 

“Another important broadening of this 
insuring clause is the giving of coverage 
against loss of property through negli- 
gence on the part of the transporting 
employe or of any of the employes of 
any armored motor vehicle company hav- 


ing custody of the property while in 
transit. 

Fraud Insuring Clause 
“There has been included a_ special 


insuring clause covering against loss of 
property through any other form of fraud 
or dishonesty by any person or persons, 
whether employes or not. 

Collection of Rents Insuring Clause 

“To take care of the special needs of 
some savings and loan associations which 
have had to take over property, a special 
insuring clause has been included which 
declares each natural person who is duly 
elected or appointed by the insured to 
collect rents for the account of the in 
sured to be an employe while collecting 
or having possession of such rents. The 
inclusion of this insuring clause should 
eliminate a troublesome question regard- 
ing the status of such collectors (particu- 
larly part-time collectors having other 
employment) under building and loan 
blanket bonds. It should be noted that 
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coverage does not apply to partnerships 
or corporations. 

Deposits by School Children Insuring 

Clause 

“Because savings by school children 
have become an important factor in the 
savings program of the nation, a special 
insuring clause has been included which 


provides that each person who is ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of the 
insured to make collections of savings 


from pupils in a public or private school 


shall, while collecting or having posses- 
sion of any such savings, be deemed to 
be an employe and such savings while 


upon the premises of such school and 


in the possession or custody of such 
person shall be deemed to be in the 
possession of the insured in an agency 
of the insured. This has the effect ot 
making the dishonesty, the on premises 


and the in transit insuring clauses apply 


as respects deposits by school children. 


Attorneys’ Fees Insuring Clause 


“Because certain savings and loan as 
sociations operate safe deposit boxes, a 
provision has been included whereby the 
bond covers reasonable attorneys’ tees 
meurred and paid by the insured in de- 
fending any suit or suits brought against 
the insured to enforce liability on ac 
count of any loss of property contained 
in any customer’s safe deposit box. 
Priority 

“This paragraph embodies a statement 
of how the bond operates as respects 
property of the insured and other prop- 
erty, i. ©, property in which the insured 
has a pecuniary interest or which is held 
by the insured as collateral or held by 
the insured as pledgee, bailee, trustee, 
custodian, agent or in any other capacity 
and whether or not the insured is liable 
therefor. 

Exclusions 

“The following exclusion clauses which 
form a part of standard form No, 16 have 
been climinated from form No, 22 
forgery, voluntary delivery, nominal value 
and description. 

“Reference has already been made un- 
der the heading ‘In Transit Insuring 
Clause’ to the excess provision regard 
ing coverage while property is in the 
custody of an armored car company. 

Notice—Proof—Legal Proceedings 

“The provisions with regard to notice, 
proof and legal proceedings have been 
extended so as to provide six months, 
instead of three, for the furnishing of 
proof and eighteen months, instead of 
twelve, for the bringing of legal pro- 
ceedings. There has also been added a 
special provision whereby the Federal 
home loan bank of which the insured 1s 
2 member is empowered to give notice 
in certain circumstances. The inclusion 
of this provision in this condition and 
also additional language included in the 
condition respecting cancellation elimi- 
nates the necessity of a separate en- 
dorsement such as is now required by 
Federal home loan banks in cases of this 
sort. 

New Provisions 


“Arbitration Clause: A new condition 
has been included which provides that 
in case the insured and the underwriter 
shall fail to agree in respect of any loss 
not exceeding $5,000 that the matter shall 
be handled by arbitration. 

“Automatic Premises Coverage: A new 
condition has been included which pro 
vides that the insured shall be at liberty 
to change the situation of any of its 
business premises open new 
branches or agencies or to increase the 


or to 


number of persons employed by it. As 
in the case of form No. 16, no notice 
to the underwriter of an increase during 


any premium year in the number of of 
ficers or in the number of employes need 
be given. 


“Noon Clause: A new provision has 
been included defining the word ‘noon.’ 
This makes indisputable the effective 
time of the coverage at any location. 


Cancellation 


“The cancellation condition has been 
amplified to provide for termination not 
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Fight Va. Agents Law 


(Continued from Page 40) 
agent of such company whose residence 
and principal place of business is in this 
state.” 
employe of a stock company might write, 


The same act held that a salaried 


issue or countersign a contract only if a 
In June, 1938, 
enacted, 


registered resident agent. 
the new law was permitting 
countersignature by a registered resident 
“agency,” if a registered resident agent 
attest the signature, and forbidding coun- 
tersignature (except of life, title and 
ocean marine insurance contracts) by 
any state agent, special agent, company 
representative, manager or other salaried 
representative of a stock company. 

“Neither the 1936 nor 1938 act above 
referred to,” the petition continued, “con- 
tains the provision that a violation should 
be a violation of the tax laws, though 
said premium tax laws are now and have 
continuously been in force since 1896 
and before.” 

For a number of years past, the plain- 
tiffs declared, and up to the passage of 


the act of last June, there was only a 
single classification as “agent” of per- 
sons registered under the laws of the 
state as agents of stock casualty insur- 


ance and surety companies. The new 
law, however, required the companies to 
file for a number of classifications. Fur 
thermore, the act was construed to re- 
quire the registration as a company rep- 
resentative, and not otherwise, of any 
salaried employe. 


Rights of Agent Plaintiffs Violated 


Declaring that the act of 1938, as con- 
strued and enforced, violates the rights 
of the agent plaintiffs and deprives them 
of their liberty and property without due 
process of law, and similarly deprives the 
company plaintiffs, the petition sets forth 
in detail specific damage and injury to 
the plaintiffs. 

The company plaintiffs in the suit are: 

Accident & 
land; 
Car & 
Corp., 


Casualty Co. of Winthur, Switzer 
American Automobile, 
Central 


Bankers Indemnity, 
Surety & 
Casualty, Eagle 


General, Insurance 


Continental Indemnity, 
Accident, 
Accident & 

Co. of North 

America, London & Lancashire Indemnity, Lon- 

Guarantee & Accident, Maryland Casualty, 

Massachusetts Bonding, National Casualty, New 

Amsterdam Casualty, New York Casualty, Phoe- 

nix Indemnity, Royal Indemnity, Seaboard Sure 

ty, Standard Surety & Casualty, Sun Indemnity, 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, Century 

Fidelity & Casualty, Hartford 

Standard Accident, Travelers 

United States 

Zurich 


Fireman’s Fund 
Glens Falis 
Indemnity, 


General 
Hartford 
Insurance 


Indemnity, 
Indemnity, 
Indemnity 


don 


Indemnity, 
Steam Boiler, 
Trav 
States 


Indemnity, 
United 
Accident. 


elers, Casualty, 


Guarantee, General 


only by notice but also by the taking 
over of the insured by a receiver or other 
liquidator or by state or Federal officials 
or upon the taking over of the insured by 
another institution. As is customary in 
contracts of this character, a short rate 
provision has been included 

“The cancellation condition with re 
spect to employes has been modified to 
provide that termination as to any em- 
ploye as respects whom the insured shall 
learn of any dishonest, fraudulent. or 
criminal act shall be without prejudice 
to the insured’s rights to claim on ac 
count of loss of property then in transit 

f such employe. 


in the custody of 
Underlying Fidelity 


_ “Fidelity bonds are sometimes carried 
in order to comply with statutory  re- 
quirements or for other reasons. In 
form No, 22 provision has been made in 
the case of all associations for credit for 
underlying fidelity bonds carried, Up to 
this time credit has not been given in the 
case of certain associations, This provi- 
sion now gives certain association desig- 
nated in the rate manual a class A the 
same treatment in respect of separate 
fidelity bonds as any other association 
previously not given, 
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Life Presidents to Meet 
(Continued from Page 4) 


under three Presidents and, since March 
1933, has acted as head delegate of th 
United States to various conferences with 
the rank of special ambassador, 

Offering his services to the United 
States at the time of the World War 
he acted as adviser to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in connection with foreign 
loans, was Finance Commissioner of the 
United States to Europe, and at the end 
of the war was the American member of 
the Armistice Commission. 

A member of such groups as the Sy. 
preme Economic Council, the Repara. 
tions and Financial Commission, the Con. 
ference on International Communications 
the 1927 International Economic Confer. 
ence in Geneva, the Financial Commis. 
sion of the League of Nations, and the 
Disarmament Conferences of 1932 and 
1933, he also has occupied important 
governmental positions at home. Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury in 1919 
he became Under Secretary of State the 
following year, serving until March, 192]. 
He was appointed chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the American Red 
Cross on April 12 of this year. 


Career of Thomas S. Gates 


When Thomas S. Gates addresses the 
convention, the life insurance executives 
will hear an educator whose _achieve- 
ments in guiding the affairs of one of the 
country’s great institutions of learning 
have been superimposed on a broad ca- 
reer in the legal, business and financial 
fields. 

At the time he was made president 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1930, he had previously devoted ten years 
to law following his admission to the 
Pennsylvania bar, had served as presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Trust Co, and 
had been a partner in important invest- 
ment banking organizations. In addition, 
from 1906 to 1912, he was successively 
trust officer, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer and vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Co. for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities. He still retains close 
touch with business affairs as an official 
of transportation, industrial and financial 
organizations, 

The scholarly tastes which led him to 
turn his talents into educational chan- 
nels are reflected in his participation in 
the activities of a host of organizations 
in the cultural sphere. The diversity 
of his experience and the broad range 
of his career promise to make his ad- 
dress one of the highlights of the con- 
vention. 


International Relations 

With the subject of international re- 
lations assuming increased importance 
through trends in world affairs, the ad- 
dress of James G. McDonald, president 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, will be of particular interest 
to those in attendance at the associa- 
tion’s meeting. For twenty years he has 
been active in the international relations 
ficld and is intimately familiar with its 
problems. 

From 1919 to 1933 he was chairman of 
the board of the Foreign Policy Assoct- 
ation engaged in studying problems of 
international relations, and from 1933 to 
1935 served as high commissioner for 
refugees coming from Germany. He 3s 
now honorary chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association and of the National 
Coordinating Committee for Aid to 
Refugees and Emigrants from Germany. 
From 1936 until this Spring he was 4 
member of the editorial staff of the 
New York Times. 


E. B. PIERCE CONVALESCING 

The many friends of Edward B. 
Pierce, Massachusetts Bonding’s produc- 
tion manager for fidelity and surety lines 
in New York, will be glad to hear that 
he is on the mend after a hospital siege 
as a result of a perforated ulcer. Mr. 
Pierce is convalescing at his home im 
Larchmont. 
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